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New Year’s Resolutions 





HILE the year is still young it is not too late for 
every Alberta teacher to resolve: 


{ To support, without stint, the professional guild of 
Alberta teachers. 





{To combat the utterly erroneous idea that a teachers’ 
organization is purely economic in character, concerning 
itself with nothing but the interests of teachers as a 
class. 





{To know the problems of modern education, to make 
some contribution to their solution, and to be informed 
as to aims and achievements of teachers everywhere. 


§ To make 1922 a year of achievement for Alberta 
teachers. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTONS 


have been making 


~ SCHOOL MAPS 


for more than a CENTURY. 


They are undoubtedly the best made. We 

specialize in JOHNSTON’S MAPS. We fill 

orders PROMPTLY and our prices are excep- 

tionally good. Send for our Catalogue also 

a circular of our NEW WORLD Loose-Leaf 
ATLAS. 


. Freight prepaid when order is substantial. 
Always up to date. 
Give us an opportanity te quote you. 


Hlertsh Hlseslenes Co., Ltd. 


326-328 Spadina Avenue - Toronto, Ont. 
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Fall and Winter Suggestions 


FOR THE SCHOOL 


From the Big Bookstore 


Brown's Popular Dialogues 

Old Time Humorous Dialogues 

Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays 
The New Christmas Book 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots 
The Favorite Intermediate Speaker 

The Favorite Primary Speaker 
Entertaining Dialogues 

Junior Dialogues 

Fun for Friday Afternoons 

High School Dialogues 

Comic Declamations and Readings 
Children’s Select Recitations and Readings 


Write us your wants in 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


LINTON BROS. 


122 8th AVENUE EAST 


CALGARY - - - ALBERTA 
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If it is not a “MOULTHROP” Movable 
Adjustable CHAIR DESK 


It is not 100% Efficient 





Cheap imitations, inferior in construction and design, are being offered, 
but none are equal to the “Moulthrop”—the original Movable and Adjustable 


Chair Desk. 


The height of the writing table may be adjusted by turning the single 
retaining nut of the steel standard; other Movable Desks have more compli- 


cated mechanism. 


The name “MOULTHROP” is stamped in each metal fixture. 
Write for booklet and prices, specifying quantity of Desks required. We 


MADE IN CANADA 


can make prompt delivery. 





THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS 


215 VICTORIA STREET - 


. TORONTO 
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CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S. D., No. 1658 
HASTINGS LAKE S. D., No. 2939 
UNION JACK S. D., No. 1865 

~ MacEWAN‘'S. D., No. 1663 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32 
TAIMI S. D., No. 3076 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 
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PROGRESS IN REVISING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Statement from the Department of Education 


The Professional Committee is making good progress with 
the first draft of the courses in the various subjects of the 
elementary school. As soon as the outline in any subject has 
received the approval of the committee, it will be released to 
the teaching body in general for consideration and suggestion. 
It is hoped that practically all these outlines will be ready for 
general distribution during February in order that they may 
be studied carefully and fully discussed at the Easter con- 
vention. Later the committee will hold open sessions at which 
the suggestions receiving the endorsation of representative 
bodies of teachers will be discussed informally and such 
changes made as.seem desirable. The committee naturally 
desires to turn out a curriculum that is not only better than 
the one now in use but one which the people who have to 
interpret it will feel enthusiastic about. 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE. 


The Annual General Meeting is drawing near. 

Locals should now be forwarding the names of candidates 
for election to the Executive for the year ending Easter, 1922. 

The following officers can be nominated by a majority vote 
of a regularly called meeting of any Local Alliance: 

President—Elected by the Province at large. 

Vice-President—Elected by the Province at large, 

Geographical Representatives 

1. Calgary—Elected by the Calgary Local. 

2. Edmonton—Elected by the Edmonton Locals. 

3. North Alberta—Elected by members located north of 
Red Deer and northward on the C, & E, Line to Wetaskiwin; 
all members north of Red Deer located on and west of the C. 
& E. Line; and all members located north of the C.P.R. Line 
from Wetaskiwin, and eastward to the Saskatchewan border. 

4, S.E. Alberta—Elected by members located south of the 
North Alberta Constituency (including those in locals on the 
C.P.R, Line from Wetaskiwin, eastward); southward to the 
Calgary, but east of the C, & E. Line; and all on the C.P.R. 
Main Line from Caigary eastward to Medicine Hat. 

5. S.W. Alberta—Elected by members located on and west 
of the C. & E, Line; from and including Red Deer, and all 
places southward to Calgary; and all members south of Cal- 
gary to the border, and south of the C.P.R. Main Line from 
Calgary to Medicine Hat. 

N.B. In order to be eligible for nomination for the office 
of President, the nominee must be at present a member of the 
Provincial Executive. The following are therefor eligible for 
nomination: H. C. Newland, Chas. E. Peasley, T, E. A. Stanley, 
Miss Kate Chegwin, Miss Ada I. Wright, J. T, Cuyler, W. W. 
Scott, and S. R. Tompkins. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Locals should make one last effort to bring up their mem- 
bership to the highest possible limit. Local Executives should 
impress upon teachers the absolute necessity of supporting 
the Teachers’ Organization at this most critical time, Eco- 
nomic conditions are such that the teachers must stand to- 
gether in order to retain what has been won during the past 
four years: a solid body of teachers, only, can prevent a 
serious economic set-back to the teachers throughout the 
Province. Members who pay their fees from now on will re- 
main in good standing until December 31st, 1922, 

Enthusiastic and tenacious work has never been more nec- 
essary than at the present time. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


The Executive earnestly requests that before the Annual 
General Meeting, the different Locals forward to Headquarters 
reports dealing with the work accomplished during the year: 
total membership (increase or decrease), amount of fees re- 
ceived, amount of local fees, success in negotiations with 
school boards, ete, 

RESOLUTIONS FOR THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Local Executives and members of locals are requested to 
proceed immediately with the passing of resolutions for send- 
ing to Headquarters for the purpose ‘of having them placed 
on the agenda of business for the Annual General Meeting. 

The work has frequently been left until the closing weeks 
of the Alliance year, resulting in considerable overloading of 
the local work when preparing for the A.G.M. Copies of all 
such resolutions sent in will be published in “The A.T.A, 
Magazine,” so that members of the whole Alliance may have 
them under review for the remainder of the year. 

J. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary. 





NOTICE 
Every Alliance member should attend the A.G.M. and A.E. 
A, Convention at Easter. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
For All Grades 


Here are some of the favourite series. How 
many of them are in your library? All are 
well printed in clear type, many are illustrat- 
ed in colour. All are cloth bound except 
where otherwise stated. 


PICTURE READERS FOR INFANT 





CLASSES 
Each book contains one story for the small- 
est pupils; 8 titles (Paper) . each 10c 


| READ THEM MYSELF SERIES 


Fairy stories with a page of illustrations to 
each page of print; 5 titles (Paper) 
each, 15c 
SIMPLE READERS 


Include Fairy Tales, Nature Tales, History, 
“ag || Se sori eg each 20c 


GRADED READERS 


Include famous Stories Retold, Fairy Tales, 
Nature Tales, History; 37 titles in three 
MONE eae Goats oh dude ca iG each 25c 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


Include such titles as Sinbad, Moufflou, Rip 
Van Winkle; 12 titles.......... each 35c 


TOLD TO THE CHILDREN 


Water Babies, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Progress; 33 titles.............. each 45c 


DICKENS AND SCOTT RETOLD 
Ivanhoe, Talisman, Waverley, David Copper- 
field, Dombey & Son, Oliver Twist; 13 
REL cE Aor a REID SCN adele each 45c 
CHILDREN’S HEROES 


Short and simple biographies of famous men, 
such as Raleigh, Livingstone, Columbus, 
Roberts; 15 titles.............. each 45c 

CLASSICS 


Complete texts in handy size, well bound— 
include Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, Vicar 
of Wakefield, etc.; 60 titles. .... each 50c 


The above are post-paid prices. 


A copy of our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
containing full details of all the above 
series will be sent on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street West, 
TORONTO 


“QUALITY” FURS 


tei) 


New furs made-to-order; old furs remodelled. 
We guarantee all our work. 





QUICK SERVICE AND RIGHT PRICES 





Don’t miss this opportunity. Come in and try 
them on. You'll be impressed with the 
unusual values. 


ALEXANDER-HILPERT FUR CO. 





Perfect Pelts—Perfect Workmanship 
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ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 


Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 


Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms With Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 


S. G. HUGHES, Manager 
124 Seventh Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta 























10115 102nd Street 
EDMONTON 


FOX’ 


The Specialty Store for 
Silks and Dress Goods. 











YOU CAN.HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
CUT AND FITTED BY. EXPERTS. 
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2 Official News J 


GREETINGS FROM THE M.T.F. 
Winnipeg, Man., Dec, 28, 1921. 








H. C, Newland, 
11129 61st St., Edmonton. 
Greetings to the A.T.A. from the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation, in session today in Winnipeg. 
H. W. Huntly. 


TEACHERS PLAN FOR THE A.E.A, AND A.T.A. 

Plans for the annual meetings of the Alberta Educational 
Association and the Alberta Teachers’ Allance, which are to 
be held in Calgary beginning April 17, were discussed when 
the provincial executives of both organizations met in Cal- 
gary on Friday and Saturday, December 30 and 31. The 
tentative program as drawn up at a joint meeting of the two 
organizations and two separate meetings, begins on Monday, 
April 18, during the Easter recess, when the annual meeting 
of the Alliance will open with executive reports from the 
officers and the different locals, Resolutions originating with 
the locals and sent to the provincial executive will be con- 
sidered, and officers for the year elected. 





On Tuesday the Association will open its annual meeting, © 


and in view of the fact that the personnel of the two organiza- 
tions is in many cases the same the Alliance will meet only 
in the evening of that day. Wednesday will be devoted to a 
discussion of the tentative plans for the revision of the public 
school curriculum, and the Association, in recognition of the 
intimate knowledge which the Alliance is enabled to oktain 
on this aspect of the educational situation, is handing over 
this portion of the program to the Allance, and it will be con- 
ducted under its direction. A building for the meeting has 
not yet been secured but on previous occasions when the Al- 
liance has met in Calgary the Central Methodist church has 
been used. 

The joint executive meeting decided to appoint a delega- 
tion to wait upon the Minister of Education in the near future, 
with a view to discussing several outstanding matters which 
involve both organizations. The president and general sec- 
retary treasurer will be the Alliance representatives, and Miss 
Mary Crawford, president of the A.E.A., and Mr, T. E. A. 
Stanley, past president of the A.E.A. and of the A.T.A., 
will represent the A.E.A. 

In his report to the executive of the A.T.A., the general 
secretary treasurer dealt with the unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs throughout the rural districts. He showed how that 
economic conditions were affecting school boards, and how 
the spirit of contracts is being constantly broken by boards 
who take advantage of the 30 days’ notice clause, and then 
offer to engage the same teacher at a reduced salary. This 
could not have happened had a more satisfactory form of 
contract been drafted last year. 


Educational Association 

‘ The Educational Association, which differs from the Alli- 
ance in that its membership is not restricted to teachers, but 
is open to all those interested in education, expects that 
Premier Greenfield will be present and will open the meeting 
on Tuesday morning. It is also understood that Mayor Adams 
will be present and will speak a few words of welcome on 
behalf of the city. The entire morning of the first day will 
probably be devoted to getting under way, and the real work 
of the conference will begin in the afternoon, when Mr. Perren 
Baker, Minister of Education, will address the gathering. 


Illustrious Visitors 


Efforts are now under way by the program committee to 
secure as the main speaker of the conference some prominent 





educationist of either Canada or the United States, and Miss 
Mary Crawford of Edmonton, who has charge of the program, 
is in communication with the University of Chicago and Col- 
umbia University in New York, with a view to extending to 
some member of one of the two faculties an invitation to 
attend the conference. It was hoped that Dr. Morrison, pro- 
fessor of history of Queen’s University, might be able to at- 
tend, but word has been received that it will be impossible 
for him to be present. 

A new feature of the meeting is being planned for this 
year in the form of a luncheon on Wednesday, to which 
the members of both the Alliance and the Association will be 
invited. ‘ 

Those members who were present Friday ang Saturday 
representing the Alliance executive were H. C. Newland, of 
Edmonton, the president; T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; Charles 
Peasley, Medicine Hat; Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton; Miss 
Ada I. Wright, Vegreville; J. T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat; W. W. 
Scott, Calgary; J. W. Barnett, Edmonton, secretary-treasurer. 
The members of the Educational Association present were: 
Miss Mary Crawford, president, Edmonton; T. E. A. Stanley, 
J, T. Cuyler, Miss E. Martin, Calgary; C. E. Leppard, Calgary; 
A. H. Carr, Calgary.—Calgary Albertan. 


AGAIN THE “PERMIT” 


Many teachers are of the opinion that the Alliance is asleep 
respecting the great number of irregularities in connection 
with the issuing and engaging of permit teachers. The follow- 
ing letter to the Department and part of a letter sent to a 
ratepayer who asks us to take action against his School 
Board employing a permit teacher speak for themselves: 


January 4, 1922. 
J. T. Ross, Esq., B.A., 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alta, 
Dear Sir: 

Information has reached us to the effect that the Orange- 
ville S.D, No. 2085, and the Roydale S.D. No. 3629 have recently 
engaged permit teachers. It is alieged that in neither case did 
the School Board make public the fact that there was a 
vacancy for a qualified teacher in their school and that they 
certainly did not advertise, inviting applicants to seek employ- 
ment with them. In communication with the inspector I find 
that to a certain extent the allegations correspond with his 
knowledge of the facts of the case, as far as he is informed. 

The qualified teachers throughout the Province seem to be 
concentrating on this matter of the employment of permit 
teachers without the sanction of the Department—engaging 
the teacher first and obtaining sanction afterwards—there evi- 
dently being an anxiety to prevent qualified teachers being 
“left” as was the case last year after the Normal Schools 
closed. 

We bring this matter to your notice with a view to co- 
eperating with the Department in preventing irregularities. 

Yours very truly, . 
JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you for the interest you are taking in 
the question of the employment of teachers in the schools who 
have not full qualification. The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
feels that if there were a few more such citizens our repre- 
sentations to the Government against the issuing of permits 
would meet with a little more consideration. We are doing 
our best to cope with the evil, but the Department always 
takes this stand, which disarms us: 

“Well, you fellows: can you show us how to avoid the 
issuing of permits and yet keep the schools open? Surely, you 
would not wish the pupils to go without instruction altogether, 
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FUR PRICES 
ADVANCING 








7 HE Hudson’s Bay Company is often referred to 
as the world’s foremost Furriers. 
’ 


s% HOUSANDS of customers annually seek the Com- 

pany’s advice before the purchase of their Furs. 
To those, we now say Raw Furs, at the recent London 
Fur Sales, advanced in price from 10% to 40%. From 
those skins will be selected the peltry for next year’s 
Furs and Fur garments, 


UR Fur Department will be pleased to tell you 
the indicated increase in price you will pay next 
year on the various kinds of Furs we sell. 


\V HILE it is our business to sell dependable Furs, 

it is also our business to tell you frankly that 
you can probably buy Furs cheaper right now than 
you will be able to next Winter. 


\\ HETHER you buy your Furs from us or not, we 

advise you to seriously consider the savings now 
possible, but which will disappear with the Fur 
garments now in stock. 





Dudson's Bay 
Company 


CALGARY - ALBERTA 





EAA 


— The — 


GLASGOW HOUSE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


The Ladies’ Store 


ALWAYS THE NEWEST AND BEST 





Women’s and Children’s Ready-to-Wear, 

Dress Goods, Silks, Trimmings, Hosiery, 

Gloves, Novelties, Linens, House Furnishings, 
and General Dry Goods. 


All merchandise at the NEW LOW PRICE. 


« 


10% Discount on all Cash Purchases. 





Mail orders given prompt attention. 























Pitman’s Shorthand 


The Universal System 
Since 1837 

















Because--- 
“Easiest to Learn 
Easiest to Write 
Easiest to Read” 


Toronto, Canada: 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond Street 


and at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 
The Commercial Text-Book Co., and The Copp, Clark Co., 
Limited 
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would you? If a school board give us an assurance that they 
hdve tried without avail to secure the services of a qualified 
teacher and have a permit teacher whose services they can 
secure, what else can we do than give the teacher (so-called) 
a permit and allow the school to be opened? 

Our reply is always this: “You will get sufficient quali- 
fied teachers when the conditions are such as will attract to 
and retain within the profession those persons of ability 
who are prepared to make a life-work of teaching.” Their 
reply is: “Probably you are right, but you know, school boards 
are not in a position to bring about this Utopia. We are up 
against facts, not theories.” 

And so the thing proceeds and goodness knows when the 
public will rise to an appreciation of the fact that it is better 
to put cattle into the hands of inexperienced keepers than to 
place the growing generation under the control and direction 
of inefficients. 

Again thanking you and sympathizing with your difficulty, 
and at the same time assuring you that it is the most vex- 
ing question before us. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


HOW THE CONTRACT WORKS 

Who says the Alliance was unduly pugnacious and aggres- 
sive when it fought for a contract giving security during 
efficiency and good conduct. 

It was just this situation which we foresaw, although so 
many either were unable to comprehend what was involved 
in the contract issue or, perhaps, found it convenient to imi- 
tate the ostrich. Read the following letters: 


Bluesky, Alta., Dec. 19th, 1921. 
John W, Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 
Sir:— 

Although not a member of your Alliance I am taking this 
opportunity of putting my troubles before you and hope that 
your Alliance will see fit to make my quarrel their quarrel. 

I am not a member for the simple reason that I have been 
teaching in isolated points for the past three years—Lac La 
Biche. 1918-1920; McLennan, 1020-1021; and Bluesky, 1921. 

To state particulars: 

I applied for the Bluesky school in April for a term of one 
year, and in May my application was accepted and an agree- 
ment drawn up on the fifth day of August. Salary $100 per 
month per Ordinance, using the new form supplied by the 
Department. 

On the 25th day of November I received thirty days’ no- 
tice from the Board dismissing me, giving no reasons. 

I demanded meeting with the Board in accordance with 
agreement. This meeting was granted and upon my asking 
for an explanation, I was assured that the only reason was 
that the salary was too high. I have this in writing. I ob- 
jected that the agreement was a yearly one and that they could 
not dismiss on those grounds only. They, however, main- 
tained that it was a monthly contract and that they could 
dismiss without any further reason. We referred this point 
to the Deputy Minister and I have received a letter from the 
Registrar today saying that the Board has full power to do so. 

Now, sir, I have been teaching in Alberta schools for al- 
most twelve years, and this is the rottenest deal I have ever 
received. I moved my wife and family here expecting a year’s 
work and am given five months’ work. 

I want to know your interpretation of the agreement form. 

If the Registrar’s interpretation is correct, then we are 
d—n fools to sign any contract, or to teach, for that matter. 





If this interpretation is not in accord with the interpreta- 
tion put up by the Teachers’ Alliance, then take up this case 
and force our rights. 

This may sound selfish, but I feel that a good deal depends 
on this “ease in the future treatment of teachers in this 
vicinity. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. KYLE. 


December 20. 
J. T. Kyle, Esq., 
Bluesky, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of December 19, I may say that I 
am very sorry indeed to learn that you are having trouble 
with your school board in that they are breaking the spirit 
of the contract. 

This is just what the Alliance Executive foresaw: we felt 
certain that immediately salaries were raised unless the 
teachers were able to obtain a contract which protected them 
against dismissal for causes other than inefficiency or miscon- 
duct, trustees would take advantage of the thirty days’ notice 
clause, and dismiss the teacher in ordér to save a few dollars 
—their honor thrown to the four winds of heaven. 

The Alliance fought hard for a contract providing for 
security of tenure of position. In return they obtained only 
moderate support from the teachers, who either could not see 
or found it convenient not to appreciate the tremendous im- 
portance of our fight. They received in return for their work, 
abuse and invective from the Government and from many 
school boards and even from non-member teachers. Many, 
like yourself in defenceless positions in the lone prairie 
schools, were apathetic during the struggle on their behalf, 
so much so, in fact, that they did not even go to the trouble 
of joining the organization and giving their financial support. 

Perhaps now that the denouement is arriving regrets will 
be the order of the day, 

We will do what we can to help you, but, frankly, chances 
are slim of our being able to do anything. I would recom- 
mend you to write immediately to the Inspector and the De- 
partment. Meanwhile I will write the board. 

I enclose herewith application form for membership to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

Yours very truly, 
General Secretary Treasurer. 








ae 
[ Loral News ) 
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LETHBRIDGE . 

Lethbridge local is contributing to the Relief Fund of this 
city one per cent. of the monthly salary of its members for 
each of the winter months, December, January and February. 

The many friends of Mr. W. Crawford, Vice-Principal of 
Lethbridge High School, are glad to welcome him back again 
after his month’s sojourn in hospital in Rochester. Mr. Craw- 
ford is much improved in health by the treatment received, 
but his physicians insist on his taking a six months’ holiday 
before resuming his duties. 

Miss Jessie Robison, our efficient and popular secretary, 
has left us to become Mrs. George Watson of Coalhurst. The 
best wishes of all go with her. 

ee 
Miss Olive Williams, a most active member of our Local, 
and a valued member of the Central School staff, has taken a 
position in the Calgary Schools. 
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- CALGARY 

Miss M, A. Moodie, who for the past 24 years has been on 
the staff of the Calgary public schools, has resigned her post 
in the Central High School. She has decided to remain in 
Montreal, where she has been visiting for some time, having 
been granted a leave of absence from September 1st.—Calgary 
Albertan. 

2K 2K * 

The unveiling of a memorial tablet in the Central High 
School, Calgary on the afternoon of Wednesday, December 
21st, a very interesting and impressive ceremony, took place 
in the Assembly Hall of the Central High School, Calgary. 
The occasion was the unveiling of a memorial tablet to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of those students who had given their 
lives for the cause of humanity and liberty in the Great War. 
For more than three years, the teachers and pupils of this 
school had had this objective before them, and had worked 
steadily towards its consummation, and it was a source of 
great satisfaction to them to offer this tangible token of re- 
spect and honor to the memory of those who had fallen. 

Dr. Hutchinson, Principal of the School, presided. Brief 
addresses were given by Dr. A. M. Scott, and by Mrs. Lang- 
ford, Chairman of the School Beard. 

The tablet was unceiled by Capt. J. T. Shaw, M.P., M.C., an 
ex-pupil of the school. Briefly but clearly, he impressed on 
his audience how great had been the sacrifice of these young 
lives so full of promise. But their sacrifice had not been in 
vain, for the story of their lives would be told to the glory 
of the school for all time to come. They had paid the supreme 
sacrifice to insure to the world freedom and democracy. They 
had started a task which was left for those present to con- 
tinue, and their example ought to prove a clarion call to all 
to do their utmost to see that the truths for which they gave 
up their lives, should not perish from the earth. 


At the conclusion of Captain Shaw’s inspiring words, Mr. 
S. G. Petley, Secretary of the Calgary branch of the G.W.V.A., 
spoke feelingly of the young heroes, and as a tribute to their 
memory, placed a wreath of Flanders poppies on the tablet. 

On the tablet is the crest of the Province of Alberta, sur- 
sounded by the school colors and emblem, with this inscrip- 
tion: 

“1914-1918: Central High School. To commemorate the 
valor of the men who went out from this school to fight in 
the Great War, and to perpetuate the memory of those who 
fell. Their names liveth for evermore. Erected by the staff 
and students of this school.” 

These are the names inscribed thereon: 

Harry Addinall, Thomas Baker, Percy Broad, Harold. Broad, 
James Carson, George Carpenter, Richard Caspell, Ronald 
Dier, Hadden Ellis, Rankin English, Horace Gallagher, Lyman 
Golding, Francis Lawson, Clifford Linton, Cressman Mills, 
James McBride, J. C. McCutcheon, Dalton MacWilliams, Bur- 
ton Patterson, Herbert Peters, Norman Potter. Allan Ross, 
Griffith Russell, Ralph Shearer, Harold Shearer, Claude Wat- 
chorn. j 

The tablet is to be placed permanently at the south end 
of the lower central hall, where for all time to come, it will 
remind succeeding generations of students that— 


“The path of duty is the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses.” 


—W. A. M. 
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MEDICINE HAT 


“Peace hath her-victories no less than war.” In the Medi- 
cine Hat High School Teachers’ Alliance we are simply “saw- 
ing wood” at peace with ourselves, and with all the world. 
(May the gods grant. that it lasts!) 

eas a 

A very interesting and comprehensive report was brought 
back to us from Calgary by our delegate, Miss Jessie A. 
Fraser, to the conference re recommendations for the new 
High School curriculum. This set us‘-to sawing the log of 
school curricula, using as our saws all the magazines and 
books on the subject in our midst—and we are sighing for 
more saws. 

As an Alliance, we are contemplating subscribing for a 
number of magazines on school and*educational matters— 
procuring more saws for ourselves. .We start off modestly 
with two, one from the old country and one from our neighbor 
the United States. Of course we are all individual subscribers 
for the “A.T.A.” and “School.” We intend to devote a certain 
portion of each Alliance meeting to the discussion of the lead- 
ing articles in these magazines. 

* * 
Note: Dear Editor ;— 

It should delight your heart to know that the M.H.H.S.T.A. 
has appointed a publicity committee to keep the A.T.A. in- 
formed of even every movement of our eyelashes. The only 

‘ thing for which they are to be censured is—and I believe you 
will agree with me in this—in the personnel of the committee. 
But cheeri-o, man, this committee acts for only two months; 
then a new and more sensible, fluent, wide-a-wake, far-seeing, 
capable committee will take our place. 

Publicity Committee, 
M.HGCH.S.T.A. 
a ae 

Miss Knox, of the Montreal St, School, Medicine Hat, 

left at Christmas to take a position on the Edmonton staff. 
+ Bok 

Two new arrivals on the Medicine Hat staff, are Miss A. 
Ryan, an easterner, for the Connaught School, and Miss H. 
Colter, of Medicine Hat, for the Elm St. School. 

* ok * 

Miss M. M. Currie, B.A., of the Connaught School, Medi- 
cine Hat, left at Christmas, returning to her home in Nova 
Scotia. 

a er 
_ Miss Grace Wilson, Montreal St. School, Medicine Hat, has 
secured a six months’ leave of absence, 

* * * 

Miss Bernice Emes left the Medicine Hat teaching staff in 
October, to become Mrs. A. Cuyler. 
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There is somewhat of gentle irony in the proceedings of the 
annual convention of the teachers in the inspectorates. From 
all the outposts of civilization they assemble, and are duly 
exhorted by leaders of educational thought; there is much 
enthusiasm; much discussion; but there is a great lack of 
directness and frankness in approachifig the teachers’ prob- 
lems. Each goes back, it is true, to his narrow sphere much 
uplifted and inspired to face the weary grind of lessons and 
examinations and essays; for the alleviation of which he has, 
alas! discovered no panacea. 

Listening to the very able addresses at a recent conven- 
tion in the south, one could not but be struck by the inade- 
quacy of such conventions to attack the real problems. Teach- 
ers were duly advised as to how “composition” should be 
taught in the higher grades, and what subjects should be 











stressed in the lower grades. These were discussed with great 
ability and zeal by two experienced teachers in the effort, 
doubtless, of improving the teaching of these subjects in the 
non-urban schools. This was professional knowledge that 
should have been at the command of every rural school- 
teacher in the Province. Yet we all know that next year the 
same thing will have to be repeated because the personnel of 
the teachers in the meantime will probably have changed 
thirty per cent. Educational enthusiasts in this Province are 
wont to overlook this fact. No schemes for the socialization 
of school activities nor for the adaptation of schools to local 
needs can really get very far at present. We are so harassed 
by the ever-pressing need for teachers, and the perpetual 
changes in rural districts, and above all the inexperience and 
lack of training and maturity on the part of our rural school- 
teachers, that we are faced with almost total failure. Just visit 
a convention and make enquiries among the teachers. Invar- 
iably one will find a large proportion of the young men pre- 
paring for other work—men who love teaching and are well 
adapted for it, but who cannot face its limited financial pros- 
pects.. And these are the very ones who would become the 
stalwarts of the profession; the men of physical and intel- 
lectual vigor, who as a result of present conditions are being 
drained away into other callings. 

Why then should teachers be blamed for themselves organ- 
izing to improve their lot and (it can in all sincerity be said) 
to’ strike at the root of the trouble. They must realize that 
their future and that of the profession rests with themselves; 
and that the improvement of their status depends on their 
earnest and persistent efforts, in season and out of season, on 
behalf of the other members of the calling. No teacher in a 
country district can suffer an indignity without its reacting on 
all his fellows; no act of selfish indifference on the part of 
individuals in the profession but lowers the regard in which 
that profession is held. When all will have learned this lesson, 
teaching will cease to be what it now is—the Cinderella among 
the professions.—S. R. T, 

2K 1K * 

The following method of obiaining a satisfactory course 
of studies for the high schools of the province should be of 
interest: 

The Department of Education writes a letter to the Rotary 
Club of a certain place asking for its suggestions re amend- 
ments. The club then refers the matter to one of its mem- 
bers who, in turn, asks the individual teachers of the city for 
their views. The member collects the teachers’ suggestions, 
turning them in to the Rotary Club, which in turn forwards 
them to the Department of Education. 

This is a wonderful saving of time and work, as the De- 
partment has already asked the teachers of the high school 
and the local of the Teachers’ Alliance to forward their rec- 
ommendations. * * xk 


A contributor sends the following as “Sidelights from a 
‘New Canadian’ Area.” 

’ “For the past two or three weeks I’ve had to bear the most 
extreme vituperation and ‘calling down’ of teachers and in- 
spectors and education in general from my landlady. So-I con- 
templated requesting the inspector to put a bed in the school- 
house, as we have now about a hundred chickens day and night 
in Scragge’s Hotel. Consequently, it is more like a poultry- 
house than a domicile for a professor. 

“Last night I was dreaming and saw in a vision the inaug- 
uration of a new four-roomed ‘Teacher’s residence’. All of the 
inspectors. were present, and the Minister of Education as well, 
and there were a great many cigars and ‘semi-Pussyfoot’ 
érinks. I thought I saw Mr. ——,, in evening dress with swal- 
low-tailed coat and Shakesperian front, waltzing with a buxom 
Galician lady. When I raised my glass to toast the ‘Professors 
and Educationists’ I suddenly awoke, and lo and behold! What 
should be roosting on my bed but ‘Abraham Lincoln’ and 
‘Oliver Twist,’ Mr. Scragg’s ailing roosters. There is no com- 
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partment at all in this barn, and there has been no wood since 
Xmas, so you can guess how comfortable I am. If Mr. Scragg 
has to sell out the teacher will have no place to stay. The 
Wraggs don’t want the school to run, anyway!” 

—Quotation from a Teacher’s Letter. 


“Deer Sir: 
I will notify you tha vi quit Ernest Abbott Teacher of the 
Dunn Lake School, so vi can pay inym for play Cards in the 
school with the Children and vi can keep teecher lak Mr. 
trnest Abbott if cost her stard to teech at 19 clok. Bufire noon 
and qvit 3 clock afternoon, and vi catch ym on play cards at 
W.30 and he was play Cards evry dat He never teech eniting 
yels just play cards 
Yours wery truly 


” 


I will pleas you to sen hon a nother teecher. bout vi wont a 
gut qualigcate teecher.” 
—Quotation from Letter to an Inspector. 


“Mr. Inspector: 
I find out from Mr. ——, Vermilion, that you go put on 
an Official Trustees for Lora School et will be bad enough Mr. 

—— ef you do this, and ef you do that you will spell my 
business to hell. I wish ef you let me hav the books to the 
end of the year. I will try do the best I can to finish. 

I understand that I am to slow with sending reports to the 
Department but I would please to esCuse me, 

So I would please you again to let me hav the books up 
to the end, than I will geve up to mor educated man, so we 
could stand without an Official Trustees 

I wish you do this for me 

And oblige 


Yours truly 


—Quotation from Letter to an Inspector. 








Editorial Notes ) 
—/ 
The 1920 Edmonton School Board, that “Soviet School 


Board,” the “béte noir” of the Edmonton Bulletin, seems to be 
coming back! Let the people rule! 


os 








* * ok 


There are 6,830,648 acres of school lands still unsold in 
Alberta, which are valued at $81,967,873. 

Our school] lands trust fund amounts in principal money 
paid and outstanding to $13,388,456. On this sum we receive 
interest at 5 per cent, from the Dominion. 

The, Dominion Government administers these school lands, 
and is trustee of the funds, including principal and interest, 
which have accrued from the sale of portions of these lands 
from time to time. 


Could not a more efficient administration of these lands and 
trust funds be ensured under a local board, rather than by an 
administrator 3000 miles away? For instance: we are in- 
formed that the Dominion Government has allowed interest 
payments on the purchase price of the lands to fall in arrear. 
A local administration could more readily check this tend- 
ency. And something might be done locally to produce an 
income from the $80,000,000 worth of unsold lands. The long 
term leasing of these lands to settlers could be made to pro- 
duce something to ease the burden imposed by an expanding 
educational system. 


The U.F.A, .political convention raises the question of a 
fixed minimum wage for teachers. The argument against. the 
$1200 minimum is, it is alleged, not the amount but the 
principle of a fixed minimum. 

Very well then. We can set the minds of our U.F.A. friends 
at ease by pointing out that our $1200 minimum is not opposed 
to the principle of a sliding scale. But we want the slide to 
work both ways, up as well as down. Had our minimum been 
raised with the mounting of prices three years ago it would 
have easily touched the $2000 mark. At that time no protest 
was heard that our minimum was not rising high enough. 
Why this talk of a downward slide now? What goes up must 
come down, perhaps; but what does not go up stays where 
it is. 

* * * 


Accrding to the Lethbridge Herald, a public meeting of the 
Magrath ratepayers was held a short time ago to discuss the 
acute financial situation of the school district. The school 
board finds it difficult to “carry on” because many of the rate- 
payers are unable to pay their taxes.: It was suggested that 
the teachers should be willing to take a cut in their salaries, 
or that the schools should be closed. 

But although the people are “broke,” and the municipality 
cannot borrow money from the bank, it was decided neither 
te close the schools nor to cut salaries. 

This heroism on the part of the people of Magrath deserves 
to be known the Province over. Indeed, it is not in'the south 
country that a teacher is treated as a sort of economic scape- 
goat. In many districts of the north country where the rate- 
payers are wealthy we find that teachers are being served 
with a notice of termination of agreement accompanied by 
an offer of re-engagement at a much lower salary. So much 
for education in a democracy. 


A PROGRAMME 


Chauvin, Alta., Nov. 18, 1921. 
Mr, J. W. Barnett, 
zen. Secy. Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to submit to you a report of the annual meeting of 
the Chauvin Branch of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, held on 
October 15. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Grant M. Saul; 
vice-president, Annie A. Saul; secretary-treasurer, Olive M. 
Folkins; press correspondent, Claude Laws. 


— 


also enclose our program for the year: 
Nov. 26—‘“Consolidated Schools,’”’ Mrs. G. Tessier. 

“Health,” Dr. H, G. Folkins. 
Dec. 17—‘‘Tests,” Miss L. Freeman. 

“Music and Expression,” Mrs. H, N. Freeman. 
Jan, 7-—“Physical Training,” Mrs..G. Saul. 

“Literature,” Mr. Fuller. 
Jan. 28—‘“Mechanics,’’ Mr, J. Code. 

“Literature,” Mrs. Wyley. 
February—‘Sports and School,’’Miss A. Saul. 

“Canadian Politics,” Mr. J. A. MacKenzie. 
March—‘Spelling,” Miss O. Folkins, 

“Municipal Government,” Mr. T. H. Saul. 
March—“Busy Work,” Miss Martin, 

“Domestic Science,” Mrs. Saul. 
April—“Nature Study,” Mr. C. Laws. 
“The Press,’ Mr. D’Albertanson. 

Yours truly, | 
Olive M. Folkins, Sec. Treas. 
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KIKERIKI 


Of the four members elected this year to the 
Edmonton School Board three were Labor candi- 
dates: 8. A. G. Barnes, Dr. F. W. Crang, and Frank 
Scott. Mr. Scott is a genuine Labor man of the fin- 
est type, and was the Board’s unanimous choice as 
chairman for 1922. Mr. Barnes has on many occa- 
sions done excellent service for the Teachers’ Al- 
liance. A year ago, it will be remembered, both he 
and Mr. Scott fought heroically for the endorsation 
of the Alliance form of teachers’ agreement at the 
Trustees’ Convention. And Dr. Crang’s friendly and 
sympathetic attitude towards teachers and the 
teachers’ organization movement amounts almost 
to notoriety. 

All three trustees were members of the 1920 
Board, which established teacher representation, 
cumulative sick pay, and the $1200 minimum for 
the teachers of Edmonton, and paved the way for 
the adoption of these progressive policies at other 
centres of the Province. Messrs. Barnes and Scott, 
who topped the poll, were re-elected from the 1921 
Board. Dr. Crang was defeated last year by a solid 
bloc of Citizens’ League candidates, but he has again 
been elected, this year to represent Edmonton 
South. 

To the enemies of the Teachers’ Alliance the 
election of these trustees must come as something 
of a shock. Admittedly, the citizens of Edmonton 
can hardly have viewed the strike of their high 
school teachers as unwarranted, when they re-elect 
trustees whose efforts and sympathies are well 
known to be unequivocally on the side of the teach- 
ers. The moral is that a teachers’ organization 
which has the power and the courage to strike a 
good round blow, compels a wholesome respect, and 
some of our teachers, even, whose “close-up” view 
of the strike was unfavorable, may now revise their 
ideas of its meaning and effect at a longer range. 
Certain it is that the Edmonton teachers have been 
vindicated, and that teachers as a body have little 
to lose by showing themselves to be possessed of 
enough courage, determination, and self-respect to 
fight for what they conceive to be their rights. 


NEW WESTMINSTER TEACHERS WIN 


According to press reports, the New Westmin- 
ster teachers have compromised by accepting from 
their school board a settlement based on one half 
the amount of salary increases awarded last year 
by the Board of Arbitration which settled their 
strike. 

Apart altogether from the matter of salary in- 
creases this settlement has value as a precedent for 
albitration between school boards and teachers. A 
too rigid view of the duty and responsibility of 
“elected representatives of the people’ would make 
it impossible for a school board to submit disputes 
with their teachers to arbitration, or at least, to be 
bound by the award. For, it is argued, the duties 
and powers of school boards are imposed by law, 
but the law gives the boards no power to delegate 
the performance of such duties or the exercise of 
such powers. Trustees are themselves delegates of 
the citizens or rate-payers, and delegatus non potest 
delegare, This was the ground taken by the Edmon- 








ton Board at the time of the teachers’ strike. The 
fallacy in all this consists in assuming that, because 
a board may not delegate the duty of making deci- 
sions, the board is therefore not to be guided in its 
decisions by the finding of an independent and im- 
partial board of reference. The merely formal ratifi- 
cation by a school board of an arbitration award is 
a sufficient exercise of the board’s “discretion of 
maga to keep such a proceeding within the 
aw. 
WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 


The most subtle propaganda which the A.T.A. 
has to meet, and the most lethal in its effect, is the 
stricture that after all the Teachers’ Alliance is 
merely an economic organization, whose chief 
function is to protect and advance the interests of 
teachers as a class. There is, of course, a certain | 
modicum of truth in the charge: therein lies the 
art of successful propaganda, and danger for the 
teachers’ organization. 

Unfortunately, it must be admitted that there 
are many teachers who value a teachers’ organiza- 
tion only for the tangible results it brings in the 
form of “shorter hours and bigger pay.” Until the 
number of such is a negligible minority it is simply 
hopeless to think that teaching can become a pro- 
fessionv That the professional organizations of doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, and engineers are basically 
economic, no one will dispute. But it is equally cer- 
tain that had they been interested solely or even to 
an undue extent in the cash value of their services 
as individuals, and not to a greater extent in the 
promotion of professional skill and knowledge and 
the attainment of higher standards of service, these 
professional guilds would long ago have been legis- 
lated out of existence by a public that is coming to 
believe more and more in the socialization of public 
services. Do teachers render professional service? 
Are they interested in education, not that there may 
be more well-paid ‘jobs’ for teachers, but that the 
whole status of the teaching service may be raised? 
What is the truth? 

Why do not teachers take up the question of im- 
proving the present system of certification? Why 
should those teachers who can and do give profes- 
sional service not be given me distinguishing 
mark? Why should so many married women be per- 
mitted to keep an old, out-of-date teacher’s certifi- 
cate, “valid during the pleasure of the Minister of 
Education.”’ 

Again, it is freely admitted that the science of 
education is even yet largely under the influence of 
mediaeval tradition. It is as far behind the research 
of other professional sciences as the work of Galen 
is surpassed by modern medical research, Will 
teachers take up the work of educational research? 
Will they interest themselves in the psychology of 
learning, mental deficiency, psychopathology, edu- 
cational measurements, and the standardization of 
tests? 

Will teachers come to their conventions prepared 
to discuss serious educational problems? Could the 
A.T.A. hold and finance a convention of Alliance 
delegates and members from all parts of the Prov- 
ince, if such a convention were held during July. 
or during Christmas week, or on some other school 
holidays? Would teachers attend conventions, even 
the A. E. A. convention, if they could attend such 
conventions only on school holidays, and drew no 
salary while in attendance? Really now, what is the 
truth? 
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PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE ACT 


The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act is under the direction of the Hon. Herbert E. 
Greenfield, Provincial Secretary of the Province of Alberta. The registration fees are as follows: 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any other motor vehicle according to the length 
of wheel-base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL-BASE IN INCHES. 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 10C inches...................... $15.00 
Exceeding 100 inches but not exceeding 105 inches................ $17.50 
Exceeding 105 inches but not exceeding 130 inches................ $20.00 
Exceeding 110 inches but not exceeding 115 inches............... #22.50 
Exceeding 115 inches but not exceeding 120 inches................ $25.00 
Exceeding 120 inches but not exceeding 125 inches................ $27.50 
Exceeding 125 inches but not excecding 130 inches................ $30.00 
Exceeding 130 inches but not exceeding 135 inches................ $32.50 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches.................... $35.00 


(The above fees include cost of one set of number plates) 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


DEALERS’ LICENSES | 
FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


The fee for registration shall be $25.00 and $1.00 for each set of number plates for three motor 
vehicles. Provided, however, that additional number plates may be supplied to a manufacturer or 
dealer in motor vehicles on payment of a fee of $10.00 for each additional set of number plates. 


Hon. Herbert E. Greenfield 


Provincial Secretary. 
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Mental Deficiency as a Social Problem 


[Sos] 


E, D. MePhee, M.A., B, Educ. (Edin.) 
Lecturer in Education, University of Alberta 
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One of the most interesting, and, at the same time, most 
important developments in modern psychology has been the 
scientific study of the nature and extent of individual differ- 
ences. For a time the main task of psychology was to de- 
scribe, as the result of introspection and a study of behavior, 
the mental processes and states of a “normal” mind, but when 
the implications of biology for mental life became recognized, 
a new task and a new technique appeared. It is hardly too 
much to say that the study of individual differences, the fac- 
tors conditioning them, and their social significance, forms 
the main problem of applied psychology. 

The fact that individuals did differ in mental character- 
istics was not discovered by modern psychology. The further 
fact, that these differences were not remediable by education 
or other environmental influence, is a concept which has ap- 
peared, in various forms, since the days of Plato. The non- 
social or anti-social nature of the lives of certain aduits, 
despite a favorable environment, was a matter recognized and 
summarily dealt with, in the early stages of civilization. Nor 
were there wanting rough bases for classification of these 
unfortunates. But to modern psychology—and psychiatry, 
must be given the credit of stating the nature of the defect, 
of tracing the aetiological factors, of devising scientific means 
for classification and of indicating the methods by which some 
oF the potentially anti-social individuals can become socially 
useful. 

The terms which have been used to indicate those whom 
we have denoted as “mental defectives” are varied. Such 
terms are: aments, feeble-minded, inferior, atypical, back- 
ward, abnormal, subnormal, and ‘the possessed,’ are, or have 
been in general use. Not less varied are the criteria by which 
this group is marked off from the normal type, Law, medicine, 
pedagogics, psychology—each has its own definition of mental 
deficiency. All these agree that the defect is innate, or exist- 
ent from a very early age. The concept held by the Church of 
the Middle Ages was that mental deficiency was to be attrib- 
uted to possession by a demon, usually but not always an evil 
spirit. We have not time or space to discuss these varied con- 
cepts. That one which is coming to prevail is the psychologi- 
cal, and it may be worth while to examine its nature more 
fully. 

One of the results of experimental study of mental life 
has been the assertion by a group of psychologists that the 
“intelligence” of man is subject to the same laws as any 
biological phenomena; it is a factor determined primarily by 
heredity as to the limits of its development, though possibly 
subject to modification by the environment. There is not yet 
unanimous opinion as to the “unitary” nature of intelligence; 
one group of psychologists holding that this capacity is gen- 
eral adaptive ability, and shows itself as uniform on all sit- 
uations. To this theory we give the name, wnifocal. The other 
concept, that intelligence is not a general factor, but one which 
shows itself as capacity to deal with a certain related group 
of situations, is known as the multifocal. In recent years 
experimental evidence seems to support the multifocal point 
of view. 

Intelligence, then, is conceived of as native ability or ca- 
pacity, whose nature determines the rapidity and accuracy 
with which an individual may learn. Thus we find a definite 
stand being taken on one phase of the problem of “nature” vs. 
“nurture,” viz., that insofar as intelligence is a factor condi- 
ditioning social adaptability, insofar as it is requisite to a 
ready adoption by a child of the institutions, laws, traditions 
and customs of his society, in that form, some children enter 





society handicapped, with limitations which society did not 
impose, which society cannot remove, but for which it should 
make allowances. Purely as the result of biological processes 
there are some children who 

“On a board untrue, with a twisted cue, 

And elliptical billiard balls” 
are trying to play the game of life, in competition with those 
who are much better equipped. 

That intelligence is a very important factor in conditioning 
social adaptability is a matter which will hardly be ques- 
tioned. Negative evidence in support may be adduced as the 
result of an examination of the mental capacity of those who 
provide our social problems. We find that forty to sixty per 
cent, of those prostitutes who come into the hands of the law, 
about two-thirds of the recidivists, large percentages of those 
charged with delinquency, vagrancy, abandonment of chil- 
dren, and even the more serious offenses such as assault, are 
performed by people of weak intellectual capacity. The study 
of the Kallikaks, the Nams, the Jukes, are too well known to 
need citation. They show that mental deficiency is not a per- 
sonal affair; it is a matter of the utmost social importance. 
The debit account against this group is heavy: 

(1) They supply the largest percentages of our juvenile 
delinquents and adult recidivists. E 

(2) They supply a large number of the paupers and beg- 
gars. 

(3) They provide the agency for the spread of disease, es- 
pecially those due to sexual relationships. 

(4) They are industrially inefficient; they are the shifting 
population, who lack that concentration of attention, and con- 
tinuity of interest which industry demands. 

(5) They reproduce their kinds, frequently at an amazing 
and alarming rate. 

(6) Their tendency is dangerously downwards—to contin- 
uously lower and lower types. 

Mental deficiency is not disease; it is rather a failure to 
develop. Some of the determinants in the fertilized cell are 
absent, as a result of which, some stages, by which the 
“normal adult” mental capacity is reached, are absent. The 
condition may be described, then as one of arrested or incom- 
plete development of intellectual capacity: such development 
as does take place is not uniform. Mental defectives show 
more similari.y to the normals in sensory acuity and motor 
control. The educational implications are obvious. 

The causes of this arrest may be noted briefly. They are 
grouped under two headings: (1) Those due to a variation in 
the germ cell—to the absence of some of the determiners to 
normal adult development; (2) Those factors in the environ- 
ment which are capable of affecting, prejudicially, the devel- 
opment of the offspring after conception has taken place. 
Experimental results point to one conclusion of the very 
greatest significance: “most mental deficiency is inherited de- 
ficiency.” A neuropathic inheritance—one in which such 
phenomena as mental deficiency, insanity, epilepsy, paralysis 
appear—is the predisposing, and in many cases, the only 
factor at work. Yet other causal factors of germ variation 
may be the age of the parents, consanguinity, syphilis and 
alcoholism. Dr, Goddard disagrees with Tredgold in regard 
to the causal relationship of alcoholism and defectiveness, 
contending that the former is a symptom but not a cause of 
the latter. This writer is forced to recognize, however, that 
the percentage of feeble-minded children is greater among 
alcoholic families than among non-alcoholic, sometimes as 
many as 35% more. 
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Among the factors affecting the developing organism are: 
abnormalities of labor (to which may be due the greater in- 
cidence of this condition among boys than girls): accidents, 
especially blows on the head; scarlet fever, meningitis (one 
of the most certain causal factors); convulsions, prolonged 
malnutrition. The relative development of certain glands 
seems to affect mental capacity adversely; e¢.g., a deficiency in 
the thyroid gland seems to be the direct causal factor produc- 
tive of cretinism. In this case, as in many others, the mental 
defect is accompanied by well known physical stigmata, such 
as: a stunted body, with abnormal abdominal development; 
broad, short head, flattened in the occipital region, coarse 
hair, dry, rough skin. 

Clinically there are three main types of mental deficiency 
—idiot, imbecile, and moron. The low grade idiot is usually 
the offspring of defective parents, but, by a strange law of 
heredity, may be born of normal parents. They are easily 
recognized. They give a fleeting attention, at best, to any 
experience; they cannot feed themselves or care for their phy- 
sical wants. They never learn to talk, i.e., never learn to asso- 
ciate a word with the object that word indicates, but gabble 
away continually, rocking to and fro in their chairs; uncon- 
scious on the whole, of the world around them. “Having ears 
they hear not, having eyes they do not see,” or at least they 
do not comprehend. To them the kindly ministrations of 
friends make no appeal, for them the sunset has no beauty: 
they are, as their name indicates, isolated, alone. Even the 
higher grade idiots never surpass the mental attainments of a 
child of two years of age, no matter what chronological age 
they may reach. Fortunately they do not live long; all that 
can be done for them is to care for their physical needs, until 
death, the friend alike of the poor man and the helpless child, 
takes away the twisted body and the unformed mind. 


The next class ascending the scale, is the imbecile. Im- 
becility is usually congeniial, but may be due to the second 
group of factors indicated above. The mental age of the im- 
becile never exceeds that of the normal child of eight years. 
Sometimes they show remarkable ability in one particular 
line. The writer knows a boy aged sixteen in a large Scottish 
institution, who shows exceptional mechanical ability, but 
whose general mental life is that of a five year old child. 
Others remember whole scores of songs. The low grade im- 
beciles are practically useless members of society; the higher 
grades can be taught simple motor responses, and can become 
quite dexterous in simple habits. They need supervision, they 
require a uniform institution life, in an environment adapted 
to their attainments. They can learn to read and write simple 
sentences, but abstract processes are quite beyond them. In 
addition many imbeciles are emotionally unstable, liable to 
violent outbursts of passion, to unreasoning hatreds, and, on 
the other hand, to an excessive affection, which may become 
troublesome to those who are in charge. 


The third class is the moron class. The idiot forms a small 
percentage of the defective population, probably not more 
than four per cent.; the imbecile is more frequently found, but 
the morons form the largest per cent, of the total group, They 
are the people whom we have considered very dull, and shade 
by almost imperceptible stages into the normal group. Psy- 
chologists are seeking to devise some accurate measures by 
which to mark off these people who are innately handicapped 
from those in whom this retardation or slowness may be due 
tv environmental factors. They frequently show little sign of 
mental defect in the early years: a fact which complicates the 
diagnosis, and makes the prognosis more difficult. Often 
physically attractive, the girls provide the largest percentage 
of the feeble-minded prostitutes. At nine or ten years of age 
it is not unusual for the boy to find the control of home and 
church relaxed somewhat, and if he be of the moron type, his 
mental defect leaves him more susceptible to evil influences. 
This is the stage at which most of thé juvenile delinquents 


start their career, on the way to the reform school, the gaol 
or the gallows. 


The task of the teacher in connection with mental defi- 
ciency must be noted. The first problem is that of diagnosis. 
Every teacher should undertake to familiarize himself or her- 
self with the psychological methods of mental testing. There 
are numerous group intelligence tests, the “national scale,” 
Thorndike scale, Terman, Haggerty, Otis, etc. The group scale 
allows for a rapid and general survey of a large school, and 
will serve to indicate those who need individual testing. For 
this the Terman Revision of the Binet Scale (pub. by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston) igs the best available. There has been 
little work done in the western provinces, in intelligence 
measurement, but a large number of Edmonton city teachers 
are attending classes in the university to familiarize them- 
selves with the methods and meaning of mental measure- 
ments. Unless the work is based on a sound knowledge of 
psychology, the teacher can become little else than a me- 
chanic. ‘But better be a mechanic than a bungler, and every 
teacher owes it to herself and to her school to know the 
nature of the intellectual differences; and to determine these 
by means less liable to subjective errors than examination 
papers. Once in possession of this information, the teacher 
can better guide the School Board as to the best method of 
dealing with the backward pupils. 

The writer is aware that in several centres, Superintend- 
ents and Principals are initiating both mental and pedagog- 
ical tests. He would appreciate it very much if they would 
refer to the Psychology Laboratory, Department of Philosophy 
of this university, any queries they may have as to the results 
of certain test methods in other centres. 

Some of the problems arising out of this discussion may 
be indicated briefly: 

1. The need for the teachers of the Province to become 
familiar with mental test methods to the ends that: (a) The 
children may be adapted to society, through a curriculum 
adapted to their capacities; (b) That an exhaustive survey be 
made of the mental health of the Province, and the full extent 
of the problem be determined; (c) That we get more accur- 
ate information as to the relation of mental deficiency to de- 
linquency and crime-in the Province; (d) That the best of the 
available tests be standardized for Alberta children. At pres- 
ent our norms are largely from American children. 

2. The need for a few of the teachers to become specialists 
in educational tests and measurements: (a) That new tests, 
more strictly applicable to Alberta children may be devised; 
(b) That existing scales and tests be carefully tested and 
evaluated; (c) That guidance may be given the class-room 
teacher who may lack the opportunity for a synthetic study of 
psychological principles. 

To meet these problems, the Department of Philosophy 
plans to offer summer courses in educational and experiment- 
al Psychology in the future. In addition, it offers its services 
to the teachers of the Province in whatever capacity it can 
assist. The experimental approach will succeed only insofar 
as it can draw to it those who are most vitally interested in 
the problems with which it proposes to deal. Mental deficiency 
is not the least of the challenges to our civilization; its solu- 
tion will come from the sympathetic and intelligent efforts of 
those who fashion and form the youth of our land. The 
psychiatrist, the psychologist, the doctor, the judge, will do 
their part, but much must come from the teacher. He it is 
who must throw his knowledge and his skill, his sympathy 
with and his love for, happy, healthy childhood, against the 
forces which tend to disintegration and degeneration, and 
devitalization of society. 

And when he has come to see that one potent factor in 
this disintegration is mental defect; when he comes to realize 
that there are those in his society who are men and women 
of like passions and temptations as he, but who lack the ca- 
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pacity to foresee the outcome of their actions; when he sees 
these people scoffed at and punished for weakness and imper- 
fection of response, and when finally he sees these boys and 
girls driven from wave to wave on the sea of life, failing to 
steer their craft by the faulty compasses provided, drawn on 
the rocks and crags, on the Scylla and Charybdis of crime, 
delinquency and immorality, and finally thrown up as drift- 
wood on the shores of time; then he will realize that man. has 
not dealt fairly with his fellowmen, that a little more know- 
ledge and a little more sympathy, might have averted disaster, 
and will determine to play his part in charting the course, 
and clearing away the crags, for those who must live and 
move and die as weaker vessels. 








C Our Gallery of Portraits ) 
a 


We place in our gallery this month a portrait of one you 
all know: Miss Ada I. Wright, of the staff of the Vegreville 
High School. She is a member of the Provincial Executive of 
the A.T.A., being the geographical representative for Northern 
Alberta. She has for several years been prominent in the 
doings of teachers along the C.N. line, taking a leading part 
in the affairs of the Vegreville and Vermilion Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Miss Wright is a teacher with high ability, strong 
character and lofty ideals. Her years of earnest and con- 
scientious service in Vegreville have won her universal es- 
teem, and a host of friends amongst citizens and pupils, and 
the scores of our younger teachers whom she has helped to 
train, 2 

She was born with the taint in her blood, as her father was 
for many years a teacher in New Brunswick. He felt for many 
years the serious need of a Teachers’ Alliance to make the 
profession worth while, and, at last deserted to the field of 
insurance. At the time of his death he was general agent for 
the North Western Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Milwaukee, 
his district being the state of Maine. ; 

In the public schools of St. John, West, Miss Wright was 
a typical example of the child who imperfectly attends to the 
business at hand because she is desperately occupied with 
business of her own. She could promptly explain the differ- 
ence between “2 feet square” and “2 square feet,” but insisted 
on spelling “which” with a “t.’”” Her keen memory of her own 
perpetual humiliation on being recalled suddenly, and often 
too late, from some mental excursion not outlined by her 
teacher has been largely the basis of her success in under- 
standing children. 

It was not until the grade VIII year in a school in Wood- 
fords, a residential suburb of Portland, Maine, that our 
heroine met a teacher who succeeded in directing her truant 
interest towards school work. This teacher discovered in his 
pupil an unsuspected talent for drawing, but the discovery 
was made too late to produce a Rosa Bonheur, 








Returning to St. John, after her father’s death, Miss 
Wright completed her high school course under teachers of 
the highest ability: Miss May Ward, Miss Mary. Knowleton, 
and Miss Maud Narroway. Under their guidance she developed 
a love for English Literature, and for the “hard-grained Muses 
of the cube and square.” The language of Geometry, in par- 
ticular, seemed to be the style of expression that her mind 
wanted. One may well wonder whether a love for our English 
poets can be engendered by teaching, or whether it is not 
rather a matter of native endowment reinforced by a child- 
hood life amongst the scenes of a beauteous environment. It 
is surely no accident that the greater number of our Canadian 
poets, prose writers, and professors of Literature have been 
reared amongst the peerless beauties of the Maritime Prov- 
inces? 





After matriculating for the University of New Brunswick, 
Miss Wright entered the Frederickton Normal School. Among: 
her class-mates were Mr. J. M, Clindinnin, Mr. Percy Bailey, 
Mrs, Percy Bailey (nee Miss Annie Whittaker), and Mr. 
Goldwin S. Lord, all now of Edmonton. 

Her teaching experiences are best told by Miss Wright 
herself: 

“After one year of teaching in a country school, where I 
taught 52 pupils in nine classes, I was appointed to a posi- 
tion on the St. John Public School staff. Here I taught a class 
of 50 boys of grades IV and V, on a salary too small to be 
remembered. I think it was in the region of $250 a year; and 
here I was first initiated into the work of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. We had an Association which discussed salaries, but 
three terms of the sort of discussion which my salary and my 











Miss Ada I. Wright 


needs continually forced upon me caused me seriously to con- 
sider deserting the teaching profession. I decided to take a 
correspondence course in some line of design or architecture, 
but found that by no manner of stretching would my salary 
pay for the course and keep me from starvation. I borrowed 
enough money to come west. During my high school days 
my mother used to express the fear that she was spoiling a 
good dressmaker to make a poor teacher: there was no ques- 
tion about the ‘poor teacher.’ 


“Alberta has dealt with me kindly. After teaching for three 
ierms at Beaver Lake, I came to Vegreville. We opened the 
first Vegreville school with thirteen pupils. Now after sixteen 
years the town has more teachers than we then had pupils. 
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After teaching primary grades for four years I asked to be 
changed. I moved up with a class. Several of these pupils 
entered high school, having had one teacher from grade I to 
grade VIII. . 

“I was able to vote for the formation of an Alliance when 
it was first suggested, and have upheld it every step of the 
way. I feel that any teacher who fails to support it, does so 
through ignorance of his own need.” 








= 
\ Echoes from Alberta ] 
a 








A conference of great interest to all educationists, was held 
in Toronto on November 12th. It was composed of representa- 
tives of the Trustees’ and Ratepayers’ Association, and the 
Teachers’ Federations. The former was represented by W, J. 
Ferguson, London, Rev. W. M. Morris, Toronto; Samuel Far- 
mer, Port Perry; R. J. McKessock, Hampton; Dr. E. H. Wick- 
ware, Smiths Falls; Judge Scott, Perth; Mrs. W. Morris, Pet- 
erborough; Miss Mary Colter, Brantford: the latter by Miss 
Jennie Stead, Walkerton, for the Public School Women Teach- 
ers’ Federation: J. A. Short, Swansea; H. A, Halbert, Toronto: 
Martin Kerr, Hamilton, for the Public School Men Teachers’ 
Association: Walter Clarke, B.A., Hamilton; H. R. Kenner, 
B.A., Peterborough; Lt.-Col. W. C. Michell, for the Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation. 

Rev, Mr. Morris outlined the objects of the meeting. Both 
trustees and teachers were confronted with difficulties and a 
joint meeting might ‘result in a better understanding, and pre- 
serve that harmony which should be maintained between the 
two parties. 

The President of the Secondary Teachers’ Federation was 
then: called upon to state the objects of the Federation. He 
stated that the teachers had united to raise the status of the 
profession, and secure conditions essential to the best profes- 
sional service. He showed how, from patriotic motives, they 
had refrained from attempting to improve conditions during 
the war, but when the war was over, they were compelled by 
necessity to take action to safeguard their own interests. The 
improved conditions would attract capable young men and 
women to the profession, and guarantee to Ontario an ade- 
quate supply of the best teachers. That nation which employs 
the best teachers at adequate pay will soon surpass all others 
in development of natural resources and commercial enter- 
prises. With such an objective the teachers might well expect 
to have the sympathetic co-operation of the trustees. 

Several of the trustees vigorously opposed the clause in the 
Secondary School Constitution which prevented its members 
from applying for positions with any board “not in good stand- 
ing.” The teachers realized that the application of this clause 
had led to several undesirable situations. A solution, was 
found in the resolution, approved by all: “that the Government 
be urged to enact legislation, providing for the establishment 
of a Board of Reference, or Conciliation, to settle disputes be- 
tween boards and teachers.” 

Judge Scott stated that the majority of the trustees were 
not opposed to reasonable salary claims. They were really 
desirous of making the teaching profession as attractive as 
possible. They objected most strongly to teachers breaking 
their contracts, and leaving in the middle of a school year. 
If a form of contract which would safeguard the interests of 
both boards and teachers alike, could be prepared and adopted 
by the Department of Education, most of the misunderstand- 
ings would be removed. After a lengthy discussion he sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was approved, and will 
be submitted to the various organizations for endorsement: 
“That this joint conference recommend to the Minister of Edu- 
cation to amend the High, Continuation and Public School Act 
so as to require all teachers to enter into a written agreement 
with the Board to be effective until the close of the School 


Year in June, and to be deemed renewed from year to year 
until terminated by either party on the Ist day of September 
by at least thirty days’ previous notice in writing.” d 

This would guarantee to the various schools complete staffs 
of teachers for the year, and to the members of the staffs se- 
curity of tenure of office with ample time to obtain better posi- 
tions. 

Many instances were cited to show that teachers frequently 
acted most unfairly towards boards, and boards towards teach- 
ers. Both parties deprecated this state of affairs and are de- 
termined to find a remedy. 

—The School. 
Col. Michell’s Statement 

Col. Michell was requested to make a statement of the 
organization and work of the Ontario Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation. His statement was as follows: The teaching 
profession, so extravaganily lauded by the pulpit and the 
press, had a history that did not correspond with the lauda- 
tory remarks about it. It was humiliating to overhear the 
too-common remark, “He’s only a teacher.” It was a shame 
that teachers were called upon to live down the generally low 
conception of the profession before they were accepted as the 
equal of other professions. This widespread injustice to the 
teacher was due to the lack of financial, political and social 
recognition. If his miserable salary represented the value of 
his profession, then his profession was not worthy of high 
esteem. Hence it was not to be wondered at that he was “only” 
a teacher. 

Years ago the teachers received most miserable salaries 
and lived by donations or boarded around. Their salaries in- 
creased slightly, but were far from adequate. Force of circum- 
stances compelled many to adopt questionable meihods of 
securing better positions. Underbiddfng, jealousy and distrust 
were the chief characteristics. Then came the war, which 
greatly increased the cost of living. Teachers were forced to 
draw on their scanty savings to provide the necessities of life. 
In those days of stress, they were too patriotic to demand 
increases proportionate to the increased cost of living. They 
wished, by economy, to help win the war. When this was done, 
necessity forced them to take action to better their position 
and place education in Canada on a sound basis. They saw 
their ranks being thinned; they saw countless schools without 
qualified teachers; they realized that the future of Canada 
depends no more upon the vast natural resources than upon 
the mind and character produced by education, The supply 
of young men and women who are willing to dedicate their 
lives to our noble profession without hope of material rewards 
is almost non-existent. To attract an adequate number, the 
material rewards must compare favorably with those of in- 
dusiry and the other professions. 

The above facts show why the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation was formed. The teachers are united to 
help one another. They have agreed to cease from underbid- 
ding. Thy refuse to supplant teachers unfairly treated. They 
demand a square deal for themselves and in turn insist upon 
fair treatment of Boards of Education by teachers. The 
Federations are here to stay and they have the strongest de- 
sire to work harmoniously with the trustees for advanced 
education in Ontario. 

Strong Conviction—Sincere Desire 

Every speech of the conference was direct, cogent and void 
of all circumlocution. Behind every utterance was the impetus 
of strong conviction, and this fact gave to the conference a 
seriousness of purpose that must lead to a better day in the 
relations of teachers and trustees. 

The delightful part of the conference, however, was that 
strong conviction did not mean prejudice. Both trustees and 
teachers were anxious to reach a complete understanding and 
the dominant feature of all was the most sincere desire to 
eradicate the causes of contention between the two bodies. 
That there are causes for complaint on both sides is true. 
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Your representatives are forced to admit that some teachers 
have treated Boards most unfairly and the instances are more 
numerous than the teachers in general recognize. The trus- 
tees frankly admitted that they were surprised to learn of such 
unfair treatment of teachers by Boards of Education. Particu- 
larly were they amazed that certain Boards forced the teachers 
to re-engage as long as three months prior to the end of the 
term, under the threat of opening up their positions. Since 
both teachers and trustees voiced their complaints publicly at 
the conference, these complaints are now published in Bulle- 
tin No. 5, to permit of due consideration before the Christmas 
convention. 
Trustees Complain—Teachers Reply 

SALARIES. Trustees said that the question of salaries was 
not the grievous point with school boards. They believed that 
teachers should have fair salaries. 

CONTRACTS. (1) Trustees claimed that teachers frequent- 
ly broke their written contracts; that if a better position was 
available, teachers had no regard for the sanctity of a written 
contract, but would leave the school, unless the board made 
it worth their while to stay. 

(2) Trustees claimed that a telegram accepting a position 
to commence duty in September bound that teacher to begin 
duty with that Board in September. To accept another posi- 
tion between the date of acceptance and agreed date of duty 
was a breach of contract that caused endless trouble to school 
boards during July and August. Complaints of this nature 
were most numerous. 

(3) Trustees claimed that a calendar month’s notice was 
not legal even without a written agreement. They complained 
that such changes caused two schools to suffer instead of one 
and possibly a succession of schools, since one vacancy might 
cause several others in succession. 

THE OBLIGATION. Trustees complained of the obligation 
taken by teachers, that they would not accept employment 
with a school board not in good standing with the Federation. 
They wanted to know just when a board was not in good 
standing and they thought that some resolution could be 
reached whereby there would be no such thing as a board not 
in good standing with the teachers. 

TEACHERS REPLY 

SALARIES.’ The teachers were pleased with the declara- 
tion that the question of salaries was not the most grievous 
and that trustees were willing to pay fair salaries for a fair 
return. Teachers stated, however, that for a long time past it 
was beyond question that some boards had used those char- 
acteristics of underbidding, jealousy and distrust, and even 
intimidation, to prevent increases in salary. Many school 
boards had refused to negotiate with their teachers, as if the 
teachers should have no part in determining what constituted 
a fair salary. Instances were mentioned, without names, where 
teachers were dismissed to make room for cheaper teachers. 
The Federation asked only fair treatment of teachers and in- 
sisted on its members giving a fair return for a fair salary. 
Where school boards had shown a willingness to negotiate 
with their teachers, salary questions were amicably settled 
and a better understanding resulted between the trustees and 
teachers concerned. 

CONTRACTS. (1) The teachers in no way sanctioned dis- 
regard of written contracts. Federations are just as anxious 
as the trustees to establish the sanctity of contracts. 

(2) The teachers could not disregard the charge of ac- 
cepting a position and resigning within a few days to accept 
another position. It appeared reasonable to expect a teacher 
to begin his work on the day which he himself accepted as 
the day for commencing his duties. 

(3) As to the calendar month’s notice where no written 
ugreement exists, teachers recognize that it causes hardship 
temporarily. High School teachers have differed on the ques- 
tion of contracts and many would strenuously oppose any kind 
of compulsory contract, others would oppose any contract that 





called for other than a calendar month’s notice. Even certain 
boards were opposed to any form of contract and would doubt- 
less oppose compulsory contracts. The great diversity of con- 
tracts now in use and the injustice of some were powerful 
arguments for a compulsory uniform contract where a con- 
tract was desired. 

THE OBLIGATION. The teachers pointed out that the 
obligation was but the expression of a spontaneous, world- 
wide desire of teachers to put an end to the old system of 
“dog eat dog.” The only boards that were not in good standing 
were those that refused to pay fair salaries, refused to nego- 
tiate with their teachers, or refused to arbitrate. The teachers 
had always been prepared to submit to an impartial board of 
conciliation. Boards had consistently refused to adopt this 
modern method of settling disputes. If trustees and teachers 
would jointly ask the present government for a Board of Ref- 
erence, why should it not be granted? A resolution was then 
submitted asking the Minister to enact legislation for such a 
Board of Reference, and it was passed unanimously. 


Teachers Complain—Trustees Reply 

SALARIES, (1) The teachers stated that some trustees 
would keep salaries down by dismissing teachers who were 
approaching the maximum. Teachers were justified in refus- 
ing to supplant teachers so treated. The establishing of such 
a practice would be the death-blow to a profession which is 
just beginning to come into its own. 

(2) That trustees have let out good and faithful teachers 
rather than grant them reasonable increases of salary. 

(3) That where no increases were requested, trustees have 
let out successful, experienced teachers bcause they could 
secure cheaper teachers, regardless of qualifications, exper- 
ience or ability. 

(4) That those trustees are practising a false economy who 
think that the first principle of thrift is to keep down the 
teachers’ salaries. 

NEGOTIATION. () That some trustees have absolutely 
refused to negotiate with their teachers, going so far as to 
move that their communication be put in the waste-paper 
basket. Such action by trustees necessitated action by the 
teachers to protect themselves and to obtain the humble privi- 
lege of conferring with their employers. 

(2) That some trustees, rather than discuss the salary 
question with their teachers, immediately declared their posi- 
tions vacant by advertising for teachers. This placed the 
teacher in the most subservient position of all employees in 
that he could not make even a humble request without fear 
of instant dismissal. 

CONTRACTS. (1) Teachers stated that trustees had not 
generally recognized that there were two parties to a con- 
tract. Did anyone ever hear a Board of Education say to 
teachers, “Now you are coming into our employ—let us talk 
over the terms of a contract?” Rather, teachers were con- 
fronted with contracts carefully framed by the boards and 
seldom, if ever, were teachers a real party to the framing of 
a contract. 

(2) A second complaint was an outgrowth of the first. So 
carefully had trustees protected themselves in some contracts, 
now existing, that teachers were robbed annually of all op- 
portunity of advancement in their profession. Boards have 
deliberately taken from some teachers all the best opportun- 
ities that come during July and August. At least July should 
belong to all teachers, for at this time the best openings occur. 
Advancement in one’s chosen profession should be a sacred 
right, open to all and barred to none. 

(3) A third complaint was an outgrowth of the second. 
Some boards became so eager to hold their teachers over 
July and August that they forced teachers to sign new con- 
tracts in April or May, months before the expiration of the 
current contract, under the threat that otherwise the posi- 
tions would be advertised and they might not get as good 
positions elsewhere. .This action had resulted in a pathetic 
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appeal to the Federation to attempt to influence legislation 
for a uniform contract wherever a contract is desired by 
both boards and teachers. The very wise man might say, 
“But the teacher was not compelled to sign the contract.” That 
might be true and it might not be true. His only alternative 
was “to get out.” The teachers asked the trustees to help 
them put an end to this condition where it is “Sign something, 
in the framing of which you have had no part, or get out.”’ 

(4) A fourth complaint regarding contracts was that trus- 
tees deferred the presenting of the contracts until the teacher 
had left his former position and begun duty. This meant that 
the teacher did not previously know there was a contract, nor 
what the terms of the contract were. This was a strong argu- 
ment for compulsory uniform contracts where contracts were 
desired. 

TEACHERS WANTED. (1) Teachers stated that many ad- 
vertisements for teachers were not explicit as to subjects to 
be taught, certificate required, sometimes not even stating the 
name of the school. A case was mentioned of a recent adver- 
tisement asking teachers to state salary required for a posi- 
tion, apply to some box number of The Globe. It did not state 
the grade of school, subjects to- be taught, certificate required, 
nor whether the school was in central Ontario or north of 
Haileybury. The teacher was expected to know how much 
salary he wanted to go to a place of which he did not know 
the geographical location, not to mention the kind and number 
of the inhabitants thereof. 

(2) Teachers. complained of “fake” advertisements by 
boards of education. Teachers had spent considerable money 
to make personal applications, only to be told that the posi- 
tion was filled before the advertisement appeared. The ad. was 
inserted only to satisfy a few members of the board who 
thought it was necessary to advertise in the regular ‘way. 

(3) A further complaint was that boards had not shown 
enough consideration for expectant applicants. Fifty applica- 
tions*might be received and the board replies only to the ‘suc- 
cessful applicant. The other forty-nine are not even advised 
as to the filling of the position. Teachers request that boards 
reply to all applicants, when the position is filled. 

TRUSTEES REPLY 

The trustees in reply to the teachers’ remarks showed the 
most commendable spirit. They did not answer seriatim, but 
frankly admitted that certainly the teachers had shown there 
were two sides to these much controverted points. They were 
amazed that such conditions existed and expressed their keen 
appreciation of the frankness of the teachers. They hoped 
that from the date of the conference a new and better rela- 
tionship would exist between teachers and trustees. 

Resolutions 

(1) Motion by Messrs Michell and Farmer, that this joint 
meeting of trustees, ratepayers and teachers urge the Minister 
of Education to enact legislation for a Board of Reference to 
act in case of disputes between teachers and trustees and to 
safeguard the interests of both. 

(2) Motion by J. H. Scott and E. H. Wickware, that this 
joint conference recommend to the Minister of Education to 
amend the Public, Continuation and High Schools’ Act so as 
to require all teachers to enter into a written agreement with 
the Board, to be effective until the close of the school year in 
June and to be deemed renewed from year to year unless ter- 
minated by either party on the first day of September by at 
least thirty days’ previous notice in writing. 

(3) That a joint committee be appointed to form an agree- 
able contract. Motion by Messrs, Fraser and Farmer. 

(4) Motion by Mr. Fraser and Mrs. Morris that we recom- 
mend to the Minister of Education that the school year coin- 
cide with the academic year from September till June. 

(5) Motion by Messrs. Michell and Halbert that this meet- 
ing express its gratitude to Mr. Morris for arranging this con- 
ference between teachers and trustees. 
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We are having, very properly indeed, the viewpoints of 
various organizations and groups on the composition of a 
suitable H. S. course of study. Parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrative bodies have been given an opportunity to express 
their opinions. These opinions are supported by arguments 
based on the practical necessities of life, the experiences and 
enjoyments of ‘living, in its wider sense, and often on the atti- 
tude of the students themselves to the various subjects and 
their experiences with them. Now whether the students’ atti- 
tude should be a large factor in the determination of the 
course may be a debatable subject. Just how far it is advisable 
to allow students to study only what they like, or what benefit 
there may be, apart from the utilitarian, in having them study 
what they do not like, or what they may find difficult, is apart 
from the object of this little investigation to determine. But if 
we use the students’ experiences as a basis for argument, our 
knowledge of these experiences should at least be accurate. 
It is very easy to make sweeping generalizations regarding 
what students like or dislike, find easy or difficult, require to 
put much time on, or the reverse, and these generalizations 
may be not only misleading but absolutely contrary to facts 
even in a general way, 

About the first of November last the following question- 
naire was handed to the students of the South Calgary High 
School, about three hundred in number: 

1. How much time per week, exclusive of the class periods, 
do you spend in preparation of each subject on the course? 

2. What subjects do you find most difficult? 

What subjects do you find least difficuli? 

4. What subject gives the most pleasure? 

5. What subject gives the least pleasure? 

The answers have been tabulated for the boys in each 
grade, the girls in each grade, and for each grade as a whole. 
For the most part the answers were given under normal condi- 
tions in this school. In Grade IX Physics are .ntensive drill 
on the application of formulae in mechanics tended to make 
Physics in that grade unpopular for the time being, and in 
Grade XII the class had not yet become accustomed to the 
analytical treatment of Geometry and found it more difficult 
than it would prove later on. 

Grade IX: Physics, History and Arithmetic call for the 
most time in preparation, the only difference between boys and 
girls being the substitution of English Grammar for History 
by a number of the boys. English Literature and Biology take 
the least time ,with Algebra and Geometry coming next in 
order. The class finds Physics, English Grammar, and Latin 
the hardest to keep up with, although Latin is not one of the 
subjects taking the most time. A number of the boys mention 
Geometry as giving special difficulty and some of the girls, 
Art. This rather reverses the general idea regarding these 
subjects. English Literature, Arithmetic and Algebra are given 
as offering the least difficulty. Biology and French are men- 
tioned also but not so frequently. Physics, Geometry and Eng- 
lish Grammar give the least pleasure and Art, French, and 
English Literature the most. Art appears either to be well 
liked or much disliked, depending on the individual, 

Grade X: Latin and Geography take the most time in pre- 
paration and Biology and English Literature the least. The 
boys mention French and the girls Physics next in order as 
time consumers. Greatest difficulty is experienced with 
Biology, Latin and Art, the boys naming English Grammar in 
place of Art. Algebra gives the least difficulty, with Physics 
and English Composition next in order. Biology and English 
Grammar give least pleasure and Physics and English Litera- 
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ture the most. The boys give Art second place in yielding 
pleasure and the girls give Algebra a place even with English 
Literature. It will be seen from this that Physics advances 
from the least popular position in Grade IX to the most popu- 
lar in Grade X. Biology becomes unpopular in Grade X and 
the subject of Algebra is liked just as well by girls as English 
Literature, doubtless for the reason that of all the sciences, 
Algebra appeals most to the appreciation of form, and is really 
akin to language study. 

Grade XI: Latin and French outdistance all other subjects 
in the amount of time they demand. Chemistry, Physics and 
Algebra come next in order. Agriculture and English Litera- 
ture require least time out of class, with English Composition 
next. Boys find greatest difficulty with Latin and French and 
like them the least, and girls find difficulty with Chemistry 
and Arithmetic with a similar result. On the average English 
Literature gives least difficulty and is liked best with Algebra 
a close second in both cases. Chemistry and Arithmetic are 
popular with a large number of boys and French with a con- 
siderable proportion of the girls. 

Grade XII: Latin requires the most time, with Trigonome- 
try and Algebra coming next. English Literature requires the 
least time with English Composition and Geometry next on 
the list. History, especially Constitutional History, is given as 
the most difficult subject in this grade with Geometry next. 
Physics and Chemistry also are found difficult by some. His- 
tory and Geometry are the least popular. With the boys, Tri- 





gonometry, Algebra and Chemistry offer the least difficulty and 
with the girls English Literature and Latin. Chemistry is the 
most popular subject with the boys and English Literature 
with the girls. Next to these two the class as a whole chose 
Latin and Algebra as subjects giving the most pleasure. 


Considering all the grades together, foreign languages 
make the greatest demand on a student’s time. The Natural 
Sciences appear to require somewhat more time than the 
Mathematics, and English and History come fourth in this 
regard. Mathematics becomes heavy in Grade XII as might be 
expected from the fact that Grade XII introduces the student 
to the beginnings of the higher Mathematics and so probably 
requires special aptitude to a greater extent than in the lower 
grades. Algebra is popular with both boys and girls through- 
out the course but for the most part Arithmetic with neither. 
Only in Grade X do the girls express a preference for a Nat- 
ural Science, and strangely enough it is the most mathematical 
of those taught in the High School, viz., Physics. In Grade IX 
Art is almost as popular with the boys as with the girls; in 
Grade X it is more popular with the boys and much of the 
best work in Art is done by boys. The subjects that take the 
most time or are found the most difficult are always most dis- 
liked. While there is a marked cleavage between boys and 
girls regarding likes and dislikes in Grade XII, this is less 
and less marked in the earlier grades. This cleavage is largely 
confined to the Natural Sciences and language work and is 
not specially marked in the mathematics. 
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Art in High Srhools 


By R. W. Hedley, B.A., Art Supervisor, Edmonton Schools. 
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An article on this subject would be very indefinite if the 
term “art” were not clearly defined, as there is no other sub- 
ject on the.curriculum on which we have such various and 
vague ideas in regard to aim and content. Art Education has 
been defined by Mr. Bailey in his book as “The appreciation 
of the beautiful, and the development of the power to pro- 
duce beautiful things.” In this definition are manifestly two 
factors: to appreciate when anything is beautiful, and that 
implies an understanding why many things are not beautiful, 
and, on the other hand, to produce beautiful things, which is 
so wide in its scope as to include everything made by the hand 
of man. So many have the narrow misconception that to pro- 
duce beautiful things means to paint pictures or produce 
sculptured figures,—a very small part, indeed, of the produc- 
tion in this world at the present time. Every one is a pro- 
ducer in the broader sense. The woman who sets a table, ar- 
ranges the furniture in a room, makes clothes, goes out to 
select a hat, to buy furniture, or silverware, or in fact any- 
thing which is supposed to have any elements of beauty, is a 
producer or a consumer of art. Or the man who builds a 
fence or gate, or paints his house, or perchance builds one; 
or who requires a letterhead; or arranges his goods on a 
counter, or dresses a window; or plants a hedge, trees, or 
flowers, is a producer of art. Reader—stop right here and 
look around in this fair province of Alberta, to everything 
constructed by man—I should say created by man—and surely 
you cannot say with the Creator of all, “Behold it is very 
good.” Surely we are not satisfied with the results of even 
our present-day efforts. 

The need for Art Education exists everywhere. We look 
at the buildings in our rural districts, often without a tree 
or shrub, unpainted, and surrounded by the crudest of fences, 
unlovely and unlovable. No wonder we seek our pleasures 
in other ways. This lack of beauty is not because of the 
economic situation: the writer has seen shacks that were 
beautiful within and without. It is the lack of Art knowledge 
and inspiration. Or look down the streets of the average town 
or city in this province. There is a heterogeneous mixture of 
all sorts of crude types of buildings. Few builders ever pause 
to consider the art problem where anything is constructed. 
Had we a single city that was truly beautiful, that city would 
be the Mecca for tourists far and wide. People naturally like 
to see beautiful things, and hence go to the mountains and 
the lakes and the rivers. But why not have the beauty of 
nature transferred to our cities, that these may be as beautiful 
and as delightful to the stranger as our natural scenery. 

We are attempting to lay foundations, in the new public 
school course in Art, that should assist the next generation 
to improve their surroundings. To rear the structure will 
probably require a generation or two, perhaps more. There 
must of necessity be various factors that enter into the public 
school Art course. For example, all planning requires draw- 
ing to visualize the same. “Drawing is the “grammar” of art. 
This training, like the training in grammar, through speaking 
the language, should be started early. The child naturally 
draws. However, to leave this training until the adult stage 
is fatal, as the adult thinks he cannot draw, and to justify 
himself says he is not an artist—a foolish statement, in so far 
that an artist is a creator, and trains himself in drawing to 
express his ideas. But if he is not a creator he will never by 
all the skill in the world be an artist. 

The teaching of drawing should be begun as early as pos- 
sible, and if carefully taught the results will be as readily 
understood as a pupil’s writing. We do not ask our pupils to 


write high class literature,:poems or novels, but we do desire 
that each should be able to express himself intelligently; the 
teachers of art require no higher aim in draftsmanship. 


In the public school course are also laid the foundations 
of design, the “composition” of the course.” We must teach 
the general principles of good spacing, fine arrangement, good 
lines, etc., and must impart some knowledge of colors and 
color harmony. These matters require considerable intelli- 
gence, and while they are grasped to a slight extent in the 
public school, it is only in Grade X at present that the pupils 
grasp with any degree of intelligence what we are trying to 
give them on the principles of design. The difficulty is sim- 
ilar to that of teaching English composition. While the pupils 
in grades VIII and IX may understand something of the 
principles of composition, it is only with the ‘growing intelli- 
gence, in later grades, that they apply the principles in such 
a way as to show a real grasp of the subject. The unfortun- 
ate feature is that Art Education stops now just where it might 
be of most value. If we stop our teaching of Art in grade 
VIII, the result of Art teaching will be small indeed; and 
we should have but little hope that Art would be a real factor 
in people’s lives to help them to choose or create better things. 
Before we leave the public school curriculum in our discus- 
sion, we repeat that the aim there is to lay carefully a foun- 
dation in Art Education. The training will be as practical as 
possible, looking forward to adult life. We cannot see how 
people will desire beautiful works of art, when their sur- 
roundings are unlovely. But at best we can only here ger- 
minate the seeds nature has implanted. It is necessary that 
cultivation be extended to the high school grades if there is 
to be any assurance of a real harvest. The droughts of in- 
difference, antagonism and economic greed, will shrivel up 
the great bulk of the promising crop. 

In the matter of teaching Art, a profession requiring con- 
siderable training, we must master the tools necessary. We 
have not as yet Normal schools that could begin with, say, 
grade IX, and train particularly along the technical side of 
teaching until graduation. This work has to be done largely 
in the High Schools. Educational psychology, and methods of 
presentation of the various subjects, are given at the Normal 
schools. If a teacher has not the academic standing in arith- 
metic, no amount of training as to how to teach will produce 
a competent teacher of this subject. This statement applies 
with still more force in the subject of Art. Certain subjects, 
as history or geography, have stated facts given simply and 
definitely in books, and so may be studied and mastered with 
a minimum of teaching. Art is different in this respect: that 
it is a technical subject and requires definite training. If the 
Art teachers of the future have to depend only on a grade VIII 
standing in this subject, anyone who knows anything about 
teaching art knows that one so trained has no real qualifi- 
cations as a teacher in this subject. The work simply cannot 
be properly done. There is more value in the work of grades 
X and XI for teachers in Art than in any four of the previous 
grades, because such students have a more highly trained 
intelligence and can more readily grasp underlying princi- 
ples. If any change is made, it should not be in the High 
School grades for those who intend to teach. If adequate 
preparation is to be made for teaching Art, it should be made 
compulsory for grade XI. A few years ago the subject of 
Arithmetic was placed in grade XI for the same reason. And 
a knowledge of Algebra will assist a teacher in Arithmetic, 
but we know full well that a knowledge of Algebra, or of 
Arithmetic, will be of little real value in teaching Art. 
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Again, there is a still greater dearth of art teachers for 
the High Schools. Here is where this special Art pupil should 
have achance. A grade XII standing is the minimum require- 
ment for qualifications to teach in a High School, and this 
rarely to teach grade XII. The course in Art should be op- 
tional in grade XII for those who may become teachers or 
who have special talents in this line. Courses can easily be 
prepared, educational in every sense of the word, and of as 
great difficulty as is found in any other grade XII subject. 
Topics that will challenge the intelligence, the best judgment, 
and highest appreciation of the best grade XII student, can be 
given. True, we may lack teachers, and it may be some time 
before such a course can be generally carried out, but this is 
no reason why the work should not be attempted. The larger 
cities, at least, would be ready by the time the change is made 
to carry on the work successfully. 

A course for one year on “Appreciation” should be given 
as an optional subject in grade XI or XII, to those who are 
desirous of a cultural education. We are living today in the 
midst of art-embodying objects. The science teacher aims to 
give us careful information in regard to most of the scientific 
inventions of the age, with which we are in daily contact. The 
various devices to give light, or heat, or sound, are explained 
with great care. In regard to standards of beauty in all the 
host of things about us that have elements of beauty, the Art 
teacher has never had an opportunity to say a word. Such a 
course as here mentioned should be divided into two divisions: 
(1) A careful study of Art development and Art standards in 
the various ages, both in regard to fine art, architecture, and 
statuary, that a student may know what to appreciate, and be 
able to pass fair judgment, at least, on works of art generally. 
(2) The study and appreciation of the beautiful, and the for- 
mation of a discriminating knowledge between the beautiful 
and the ugly in all objects about us; for all have considerable 
art value. This course could be made quite difficult but at 
the same time very valuable in the formation of good judgment 
and in gaining a knowledge of the underlying principles of 
good taste, as well as acquiring an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in all our surroundings. Truly, the study of Art begins 
at home, but oh, the need! Shall we wake up? 
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g Currirulum-Curricula 5 


“I wish I were back in the old log building,” said Ding. 

“With the red roof,” said Ting. 

“And the green door,” said Tic. 

“Those were the happy days,” they all said together, and 
their grey ringlets seemed to merge as they bent over their 
knitting needles. 

“Look as if they’d stepped out of a Victorian steel engrav- 
ing,” said the cub reporter. “Wonder who they are. They 
don’t seem to be in the swim!” 

The ballroom was rapidly filling up. Under the clusters 
of electric globes, splashes of vivid color began to mottle the 
sombre dignity of the oak wainscotting, and break up the 
gleaming floor into a mosaic sea of oriental fantasy. 

“Who is the dark brunette over by the piano?” said Ding. 

“That’s Miss Music,”’ said the cub reporter,” entering into 
the spirit of the fancy dress.” ‘Must be one of the new-rich,” 
said Ting. “I don’t remember seeing her in the old log build- 
ing.” “There’s Miss Art!” went on the cub reporter, as a tall 
willowy form in a pre-Raphaelite color-scheme floated by on 
the arm of a tall dark Kiwanian; “and over there is Miss 
Formal Grammar—that very severe, hard-featured person un- 
der the wall light.” The three old ladies surveyed the gather- 
ing crowd with curiosity and some dismay. “What a lot of 
new faces!” they said. “There can’t be many of the first 
families here.” ‘“We’re the only ones left, I’m afraid,” said 
Tic. 

“This is the new aristocracy,” replied the cub reporter. 

“All the youth and beauty of the Curriculum is here to- 
night. They say the new minister is going to open the ball, 
and there’ll be a pretty scramble and flutter of fans when he 
does come in.” 

“I wonder if he’ll choose one of us,” said Ting, smoothing 
down her ringlets and re-arranging the folds of her shawl. 
The cub reporter gallantly gulped down a chuckle: “There’s 
no knowing,” he said. 

“We always used to lead the ‘Sir Roger de Coverly’ down 
in the old log building,” said Ding, “and a pretty sight it was, 
even if the lamps did smoke now and then, and the ceiling 
beams were a bit black. It was more homelike than this 
place,” she went on, “with its glitter and hustle and new 
faces. Everybody knew everybody in those days, but now—!” 
They all sighed in unison as the old memories welled up. 


“Just look at those two over there; you’d think they owned 
the place.” The cub reporter followed the direction of their 
eyes and smiled: “They’re friends of the minister,” he said. 
“Mr, Civics and Mr, Economics,—very important people,— 
they advertise a lot in the papers. See how they’re laughing 
at that little old man with the cluster of dates hanging from 
his belt: he looks like a pilgrim father.” The little ladies 
gave a scream of delight: “Why, if that isn’t our old friend 
Hist’ry! And I declare, there’s his sister, Jography, with the 
rivers and mountains and capital cities all dotted over her like 
the star-spangled banner. It’s like old times to see them 
again; but who’s that proud-looking person our dear old 
Jography is talking to?” “Oh that,’ said the cub reporter, 
“is her cousin from the city; they call her Physical Geo- 
graphy, I.think—a very superior kind of lady!” 

Crash! Bang! Everyone started. A rough-looking person 
had slipped up on the glassy floor and dragged down two or 
three others in his fall. 

“What a clumsy brute!” came from a hundred throats and 
a hundred pairs of eyes flashed scorn and indignation. “Oh 
dear!” said |\Ting. “Poor man! I hope he didn’t hurt himself.” 
“Not he,” said the cub reporter. “He’s used to hard knocks. 
That’s old Manual Training, and that dear old soul standing 
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with arms akimbo is Mrs. Domestic Science. They feel a bit 
strange with all these high-brows, I guess. A free-for-all hop 
over on the east side’d be more in’their line. He’s brought 


his little boy, I see,—some brat that! Up to all kinds of devil-. 


ment.” “He looks quite innocent,” said Ting. “I wonder 


what his name is.” “Mechanical Drawing,” said the cub re- 
porter. 

“What a handsome man,” said Tic dreamily. “He looks 
worried, though—.” “Which one?” cried Ding and Ting in the 


same breath. “Do you mean that interesting-looking man 
with the red tabs all over him?” “Yes,” said Tic, “isn’t he 
magnificent!” The cub reporter laughed: “Oh, that’s Captain 
Military Training; he’s not as popular as he used to be. They 
say the minister is going to tie a can to him.” “How cruel!” 
said the three old ladies. “We wouldn’t have done that in 
the old log building.” 

Just at this moment the door was flung wide and the crowd 
opened out to give passage to a young alert-looking man in 
evening dress. “Here comes the minister,” said the cub re- 
porter. “The minister!” whispered everyone, and a tense 
silence fell over the gay and motley crowd. He stood a moment 
or so, irresolute, as if looking for someone. Those present 
held their breath; the excitement was intense. Who would 
be the lucky partner for the grand march that was to open 
the Ball? “Where are the three R’s?” said the minister at 
last. The cub reporter looked at the three old ladies. They 
were sitting upright as if transfigured. “Did you hear that?” 
gasped Ding, almost overcome with emotion. 

Then a strange thing happened that made the brilliant as- 
sembly stare with envy. The minister catching sight of the 
three old ladies sitting there in the corner of the room, came 
towards them with open arms. “May I have the pleasure?” 
he asked in clear sharp tones that were heard all over the 
room. “Dear friends of my youth, the place of honor on this 
great occasion, is most fittingly yours. Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he continued, turning round, “Allow me to present to 
you my well-tried friends, Reading, Riting and Rithmetic.” 

There was a low murmur of dismay from the motley 
gathering, and many smothered ejaculations of protest. 

“Shows his jolly good sense,” said the cub reporter as the 
three old ladies and the minister swept solemnly down the 
ball-room. 
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Salaries of University Teachers 


The substantial improvement in the salary scales of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and technical school teachers inevitably 
suggests the reconsideration of the emoluments now available 
for professors and lecturers in university colleges. This mat- 
ter, we understand, is receiving the attention of the academic 
heads of university institutions, the members of governing 
bodies, and the committee of the Association of University 
Teachers. 

As the salary of an assistant master in a secondary school 
rises to £500 or £550, and the minimum remuneration of 
the headmaster of the smallest school is £600, it is not un- 
reasonable to propose that the emoluments of professors, 
lecturers, and demonstrators responsible for university teach- 
ing should be correspondingly augmented. 


The opinion has been expressed that the minimum salary 
should be: For professors, £1,000; for lecturers, £400, rising 
to 650; and for assistants on probation, £300 to £350. (The 
Journal of Education). 


Co-education 

A correspondent, writing to the “Journal of Education,” 
says: “The question of educating boys and girls together in 
secondary schools (in England) has been for somé time under 
the consideration of the incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, and a report by their committee on mixed schools 
has just been made public, 

“It will surprise many to hear that there are over two 
hundred co-educational secondary schools in the country. 
The advocates of-the movement assert that there is less differ- 
enece in mental capacity between boy and girl than between 
boy and boy, and that their working together tends to develop 
the special capacity of each to the highest point. 

“But one would like to hear the opinion of those who have 
had to deal with boys after their school career, since they 
can compare the standing of those from co-educational schools 
and those from the ordinary secondary schools. 

“Some of us have heard that the former are more ‘fluffy’ 
and less scholarly in their work; but the evidence of no one 
teacher is sufficient; it would require a large number of 
reports before any true estimate could be reached. 

“It is idle to disguise the hostility that exists among most 
male teachers to the system even in day schools, and in board- 
ing schools the difficulties are multiplied.” 

In general, co-education does not commend itself to France. 
The tendency of opinion is towards “identification,” the same 
schemes of instruction being offered to boys and girls in dis- 
tinct schools. 

A new organization of secondary education is being devel- 
oped in Germany. High schools for girls will resemble those 
for boys as far as sexual differences permit. No objection 
is raised to the principle of co-education. When a community 
can support only one school, boys and girls may alike attend it. 


Former Teacher an M.P. 

Mrs, Wintringham, recently elected M.P, for Louth, Eng- 
land, is the first British-born women to take her place in the 
House of Commons. She has had considerable experience as 
a teacher. She was trained at Bedford and taught at Ilkley 
as an assistant, and then as a headmistress at Grimsby. She 
retired from teaching upon her marriage, and extended her 
public work in connection with the social and intellectual life 
of the town. She has been a member of no less than twenty 
public bodies, including the local housing committee, and the 
Grimsby Education Committee. 


A Woman Professor of History 

The appointment of Miss Hilda Johnstone, M.A., to the 
Chair of History at the Royal Holloway College, is an inter- 
esting event. It is the first occasion in England on which a 
professorship in history has been conferred upon a woman. 
The Royal Holloway College is one of the constituent members 
of the University of London, and it prepares its students for 
all the degrees which the Senate is empowered to confer. 

Miss Johnstone was educated at the Manchester High 
School for Girls. In 1903 she obtained her B.A. degree in the 
University of Manchester, with first class honors. In 1906 she 
proceeded to the M.A, degree, and became assistant to Pro- 
fessor Tout. In 1913 she obtained the readership in History 
at King’s College for Women, and in this post she has con- 
tinued down to the present time, save for a couple of years 
devoted to war work in the Trade Intelligence Department. 





TABLES TURNED 


A lawyer, in cross-examining a witness asked him, among 
other questions, where he was on a particular day. He re- 
plied that he had been in the company of two friends. 

“Friends,” exclaimed his tormentor. “Two thieves, I sup- 
pose you mean?” 

“Very likely that may be so,” replied the witness, dryly, 
“for they are both lawyers.” 
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Lesser people are always interested in what great men 
think of ordinary everyday things; in short, of matters which 
lie outside the specialists’ own particular realm. Einstein, as 
the author of the Theoery of Relativity, a theory which has 
revolutionized mathematical and philosophical conceptions of 
space and time, we have heard of, perhaps, with trepidation. 
We have even “lionized” him. Few can follow him into his 
own sphere, but the great remainder would like to know what 
are his views on such matters as education, politics, music, 
art, literature, “occult” science. On these things much can 
be gathered from “Einstein the Searcher” (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), 
in which the author, Alexander Moszkowski, who is an inti- 
mate friend of Einstein, discloses the working of the great 
scientist’s mind. 

As a brilliant practical teacher, and one who, from his 
own showing, has evidently endured much by his own early 
training, Einstein, in his views on education, is interesting and 
stimulating. His first care is that a child should get an insight 
into the relationship underlying natural phenomena—that is, 
that the curriculum should be mapped out so that a knowl- 
edge of facts is the predominating aim. While he does not 
altogether oppose the old classicism, Einstein does not expect 
much good of it. He does not wish to eliminate altogether 
the fundamental features of the old grammar schools with 
their preferences for Latin, but he is just as little inclined to 
be enthusiastic about the so-called humanistic schools. The 
educative value of languages is overestimated, he considers, 
and doubts whether the German aphorism, ‘“Soviel sprachen, 
soviel sinnen” (an added language means an added sense), is 
generally valid. Otherwise, linguistic athletes like Mithridates 
and Mezzofanti and similar persons would have assigned to 
them the highest positions among intellectual beings. He con- 
tinues: ‘Man must be educated to ‘react delicately;’ he is to 
acquire and develop ‘intellectual muscles!’ And the methods 
of language-drill are much less suited to this purpose than 
those of a more general training that gives greatest weight to 
a sharpening of one’s own powers of reflection.” Einstein, of 
course, insists that the inclination of the pupil for a particular 
profession should not be neglected. 


For much of the failure of education Einstein does not 
relieve the teacher of responsibility. Referring to the “tor- 
ments”’ which mathematics holds for many pupils, Einstein 
would explain this in most cases by the absence of talent in 
the teacher. 

Teacher and Pupil 

“Most teachers waste their time by asking questions which 
are intended to discover what a pupil does not know, whereas 
the true art of questioning has for its purpose to discover 
what the pupil does know or is capable of knowing. When- 
ever sins of this sort are committed—and they occur in all 
branches of knowledge—the personality of the teacher is 
mostly at fault. The results of the class furnish an index for 
the quality of the preceptor. All things being taken into con- 
sideration, the average ability in the class moves, with only 
slight fluctuations, about mean values, with which tolerably 
satisfactory results may be obtained. If the progress of the 
class is not up to this standard, we must not speak of a bad 
year, but rather of an inefficient instructor. If the teacher 
generates an atmosphere of boredom, the progress is stunted 
in the suffocating surroundings. To know how to teach is to 
be able to make the subject of instruction interesting; to 
present it, even if it happens to be abstract, so that the soul 
of the pupil resonates in sympathy with that of his instructor, 
and so that the curiosity of the pupil is never allowed to 
wane.” 


The Test of Capacity 


Einstein, says Mr. Moszkowski, would “burst open the por- 
tals of higher education for everyone.” The future school- 
master should have an opportunity early in his course to prove 
his fitness for teaching. “In this matter,” continues Mr. Mosz- 
kowski, “Einstein reveals his affectionate interest in the 
younger generation, whose development is threatened by 
nothing so much as by incapable teachers; the sum of these 
considerations is that the pupil is examined as little as pos- 
sible, but the teacher so much the more closely. A candidate 
for the teaching profession, who in the early stages of his 
academic career fails to show his fitness, his individual 
‘facultas docendi,’ should be removed from the university.” 


Einstein would do away with the “matriculation” for “it 
is like some fearful monster guarding our exit from school, 
throwing its shadow far ahead, and compelling teacher and 
pupil to work incessantly towards an artificial show of knowl- 
edge. Let us return to nature, which upholds the principle 
of getting the maximum amount of effect from the minimum 
amount of effort, whereas the matriculation test does exactly 
the opposite.” Those who should be allowed to enter the uni- 
versity would be “everyone who has shown himself to be 
capable not only in a crucial test of an accidental kind, but 
in his whole behaviour. The teacher will be the judge of this, 
and if he does not know who is qualified he again is to be 
blamed.” 


Throw all that is unnecessary overboard, Einstein says. 
History should be brought within the narrowest possible lim- 
its, and should be presented only in broad outline. He does 
not regard it as a misfortune “if the pupil learns nothing of 
Alexander the Great, and of the dozens of other conquerors 
whose documentary remains burden his mind like so much 
useless ballast. If he is to get a glimpse of the grey dawn 
of time, let him be spared from Cyrus, Artaxerxes, and Ver- 
cingetorix, but rather tell him something of the pioneers of 
civilization, Archimedes, Ptolemy, Hero, Apollonius, and of 
inventors and discoverers, so that the course does not relapse 
into a series of adventures and massacres.” 


Handicrafts and the Kinema 


Einstein is enthusiastic over the educational value of the 
kinema in schools. “Here,” he says, “the kinema will have a 
chance to make good its wrongs in thousands of picture shows 
in showing absurd, immoral and melodramatic subjects. By 
means of the school film, supplemented by a simple apparatus 
for protection, it would be possible, first, to infuse into cer- 
tain subjects, such as geography, which is at present wound 
off organ-like in the form of dead descriptions, the pulsating 
life of a metropolis. An abundance of information is impart- 
ed by the film, too, if it gives an accelerated or retarded view 
of such things as a plant growing, an animal’s heart beating, 
or the wing of an insect moving. The kinema seems to me 
to have a still more important function in giving pupils an 
insight into the most important branches of technical industry, 
a knowledge of which should become common property.” 

The redeeming word in school teaching is for Einstein an 
increased appeal to the senses. “Wherever it is possible 
learning must become living, and this principle will predom- 
inate in future reforms of school’ teaching.”—“A.P.T.” in 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Youth Wins Over Experience 


In the entire h of the shorthand systems the 
world, no greater laurels have been won by more youthful 
writers than the following: 


Won With Gregg Shorthand 


When but 18 years of age, Miss Salome Tarr won the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Certificate 
by writing 205 words a ounute. 


At 18, Mr. Charles Lee Swem, afterwards President Wil- 
otal Official reporter and confidential stenographer roy eight 

was awarded a speed rages ood by the same asso- 
tiation for writing 268 words a minute 


Twenty-year-old Albert Seueidee, the 1921 winner of the 
world ayer goose ay = for speed and uracy, made an 

of 97.9% at speeds ran from 300° to 286 words a minute, 
and established ay wor poco at 175 and 215 words a 
minute on straight literary matt 


Gregg Shorthand Excels in Speed 
Accuracy | and Simplicity 


The fact that these ty were able to make such 
ying the system but a short 

with. the world’s most experienced 

y of Gregg Shorthand for speed, 


Private School Enrollment 31% 


report recently gg by the Dominion Bureau of 
Btatintion Layee shows that for the year 1919-1920 the 
private ness co! in Canada enrolled a total of 13,578 
students. Of these, 4,284, or 31%, studied Gregg Shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


The choice Caruso 
Tetrazzini 


and other great artists, 


Pianos sold on reasonable terms. 


Write for Catalogue of Pianos, Victor 
Records, Victor, Brunswick and Sonora 
Talking Machines. 


Mail orders for Records filled same day 
as received. 


Heintzman & Cu. 


LIMITED 


$22 8th AVENUE W., CALGARY. PHONE 6174, 
10189 JASPER AVENUE, EDMONTON. PHONE 1621. 
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CRABB’S SYNONYMS 


The right word to express your thought 
Harper’s Centennial Edition 
POSTAGE PAID $2.50 


For nearly one hundred years this valuable work 
has been the authority and helper of all those who 
know that a word misu may result in a mis- 
unders ng, and a misunderstanding may wreck 
a@ business or an empire. 

This CENTENNIAL EDITION = the work 
up to date. Thousands of new and their 
definitions are added. Cross referomees make it 
easy to locate a word at once. John F. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education in New York, has writ- 
ten an introduction emphasizing the permanent 
value of this enduring book. 


For the 
Business Man, the Writer, the Doctor, the Preacher, 
the Stenographer, Lawyer, Diplomat, Scholar. 


Example of one of the new definitions— 
Moratorium, iene Oe Extending, Postponing, 
ying. 


Moratorium, the Latin neuter T affairs of mora- 
eran delay. In financial irs a permis- 
ion or au 


come due. 

A moratorium may be granted for thirty days or 
pm go dh according to the exigencies that render the 
act necessary. In the early part of the European 
war “that broke out in 1914 moratoria were pro- 


tary pa purpose stock 
other exchanges in the principal financial centers of 
the world postponed for a time the transaction 
any business by closing the exchanges. 


NELSON’S ROYAL ATLAS 


Revised to date, Clear, Authentic. 
Authorized for use in Public and High Schools in 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 
48 pages of lithographed Maps by Bartholomew. 
Size of page 8% x 11 inches. 
Gazetteer of over 7,000 names. 
Cloth Boards, Price 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 


Well known in every Province in the Dominion. 
Nos. | to I1V—(Grades ! to !V). Each 
Nos. V to Vili—(Grades V to VIII). Each 
No. 1X—(High School). Each 


BARNES’ WRITING BOOKS 


Authorized in Alberta Schools. 
Primer—(Grades ! and I!). 
No. 1—(Grades II! > 1V). 
No, li—(Grades V and VI). 
No. tli—(Grades vil “ae Vill). Each 





An Indispensable Book for Every Business Man 
THE DEFINITE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


THE STANDARD IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By Cecil Weatherly, B.A. 
Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, Late 
Member of the Senior Editorial Staff of the 11th 
Edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 


In this new and important eee » in which 
the latest researches of philological sc! p and 
linguistic use are placed at the dispe 
English-speaking man, woman and 

Weatherly has aimed ery at the ph 
of the latest Technical employed in the Phy- 
sical and other fe gage as well as the Mechanical 
and Industrial Arts, also yt hes Games. The 
work also comprises ~~ ee olloquial and Idiomatic 
words, both lish and American, together with 
such Fore ords and Googe Wy RA 


phonetic symbols or complicated markings; 

finitions have been made as simple and self-con- 
tained as possible, and the ‘Etymologies are based 
on the jatest authorities. 


Over 1000 pages, Cloth. Price post-paid $2.60 


Entertainment Books 


We have selected a list of Entertainment Books 
that will solve the problem of Lyon dem J material 
for entertainments at various seasons the year. 

They contain a wealth of material well chosen, 
and suitable for all ages of pupils. 
Order by number and title and apeere give us a 
second choice, which we may substitute. 
No. 104—‘All Sorts of Dialogs’’—Selected. Fine for 
older pupils. Price, post 50 
No. 105—*‘Dialogs for District Schools’’—Fine for 
rural schools. Price, postpaid $0.50 
No. 106—‘Humorous Homespun Dialogs’’—For older 

ones. Price, postpaid. 50 

No. 107—‘The PPriday Afternoon Dialogs’’—Over 
60,000 copies sold. Price, post; 

No. 108—“‘Favorite Book of Drilis’’—Drills that 
sparkle with originality. Price, postpaid. ..$0.50 

No. 109—‘The Surprise Briti Book" Fresh, —- 
Drills and Marches. Price, postpaid 

No. 110—“Tableaux and Scenic Readings’’— 

and Novel—For all ages. Price, postpaid. 
en” , 111 Little People’s Playe”—For C Children from 
0 13 years of age. , postpaid 50 
No. Rives Pte | sag Dialogues”—Original and 


ful. Price. tpaid 

Ne. 113—"Little Plays Pwith Drills’’—For little folks 
from 6 to 11 years. Price, postpaid 

No. 114—*Monologues for Young, Foiks’’—Clever 
humorous and original. Price, postpaid $0.50 

No. 115—“Shadow Pictures, Pantomines and Char- 
ades and How to Prepare’’—Price, postpaid $0.50 








WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG. 


FE. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


OLDEST AND LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 


Toronto 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Winnipeg 


I, JAS 2a Jen TA Je Zee) 


Henry Roche Printing Co., Ltd., o@@g53>Adams Bldg., Edmonton. 





